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PREFACE 
LIM CHIN SIONG — THE MAN AND HIS MOMENT 


Jomo K. S. 


Not unlike other scholarship, politically sensitive historical research in 
and about Singapore has been constrained, to put it mildly. Hagiography 
and apologia are well rewarded, while dissent from official versions often 
suffers from self- and other censorship as well as peer pressure. Some 
observers even point to a ‘growing band of scholars who, more for career 
considerations, rather than political or ideological reasons are being ab- 
sorbed into active scholarship in line with officially dictated projects’ 
especially on the recent history of Singapore. 

This is not to suggest a happy, monochromatic or homogenous con- 
formity, but the costs of contradiction and contention are generally deemed 
too high to be worth it for most in this ‘brave new world’. Many even 
privately suggest that writing about Singapore from abroad is only slightly 
less hazardous given the regime’s concerns about its external image. While 
the heavy hand of the state may not yet have a truly global reach, more 
subtle and, sometimes, not-so-subtle means of ensuring conformity, or at 
least of discouraging dissent, seem to have proven rather effective. 

This volume then is a modest attempt to try to set the record straight 
on the legacy of a remarkable and charismatic leader who represented 
the principal alternative in the late fifties and early sixties, and would 
have led Singapore differently, if not for his tragic fate. More precisely, 
it is a compilation of several efforts to critically understand and appre- 
ciate the significant role and legacy of the late Lim Chin Siong. Usman 
Awang’s powerful image of Lim’s decade-long moment in our historical 
sky is most appropriate. 

Over a decade, from the mid-fifties into the early sixties, before he 
was so cruelly extinguished from Singapore’s public life, Lim was un- 
doubtedly the prime mover of the island’s predominantly Chinese working 
class population. As all accounts confirm, Lim was moved by a noble 
and sincere, if somewhat innocent vision of a united, democratic and 
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multiethnic Malaya rid of British imperial domination. His popular appeal, 
youthful charm, honest sincerity and modest demeanour not only endeared 
him to the masses, but also commanded the respect of his peers and others 
striving for independence. 


This volume contains two types of entries. The first part consists of four 
longer historical assessments of Lim’s role. The second part contains 
assessments by many of his contemporaries, including some material 
originally presented at various memorial meetings held to honour Lim 
after his passing in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. 

The first four more dispassionate evaluations highlight the significance 
of the variety within the Left as well as the complex relations among the 
various protagonists of the period, including the British colonial authori- 
ties on the one hand and those led by Lee Kuan Yew on the other. 

First, Cambridge history don, Dr. T.N. Harper emphasises Lim’s 
political significance by assessing historical options at the twilight of 
British colonialism for the post-colonial period. His broad, but nuanced 
canvas reminds us of subtle, but important differences among colonial 
officials, as well as of shifting positions and considerations in rapidly 
changing times Chin Siong was so central to. 

The second chapter by co-editor and fellow former detainee Tan Jing 
Quee combines biographical notes with personal memories to offer a 
broader, but yet intimate overview and assessment of Lim’s life and times. 

Then, another close personal friend, Dr. M.K. Rajakumar critically 
reflects on the historical moment they were both part of, and some larger 
implications of the lasting legacy of their defeat. His chapter offers a 
dispassionate assessment focusing on episodes and missed opportunities 
which could well have profoundly altered the course of Singapore’s and 
the region’s history. 

Finally, Australian historian Dr. Greg Poulgrain reminds us of the sig- 
nificance — for Britain’s imperial de-colonisation plans — of the elimination 
of the alternative that Chin Siong led and represented. 


The second part of this book opens with Dr. Lim Hock Siew, another 
founder-leader with Lim Chin Siong of the Barisan Sosialis and Singapore 
political detainee for 17 years, who celebrates Chin Siong’s brave and 
principled life in a moving speech originally delivered as an eulogy at 
the latter’s funeral. 
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Another friend and contemporary, Usman Awang lionises Lim as a 
bright star in the Malayan sky, who transcended his own ethnic Chinese 
cultural origins to lead the struggle for for a united nation appreciating 
Malay as the common language of its multi-cultural population. 

In a chapter excerpted from his recent political memoirs, Dark Clouds 
At Dawn, former Utusan Melayu editor Said Zahari fondly remembers 
his ‘unforgettable comrade’, both politically as well as personally. Un- 
able to attend Lim’s funeral owing to his own ill-health, Said had be- 
come especially close to Lim after his ban from re-entry into Malaya 
during the historic Utusan strike in mid-1961 as he contemplated political 
activism in Singapore. Arrested at the same time in early February 1963, 
Said was the last of that generation of detainees to be released, together 
with Dr. Lim Hock Siew, at the turn of the following decade, almost two 
decades later. 

A leading student activist at the University of Malaya (then in Singa- 
pore) from the mid-fifties and political detainee for six years after the 
1974 Baling demonstrations, Dr. Syed Husin Ali now leads the Parti 
Rakyat Malaysia, founded in 1955 by Ahmad Boestamam, a political ally 
of Lim’s. His account also locates Lim in the larger maelstrom of Malayan 
politics, with some moving personal reminiscences. 

Another friend and fellow ex-detainee, former journalist A. Mahadeva 
also recollects his impressions of Lim Chin Siong, giving us some hints 
of the man’s almost mythic reputation despite his youthfulness and mod- 
esty as well as considerable personal insight into the man of the moment. 

The fifth item by Eddin Khoo represents the discoveries of a young 
journalist trying to find out about a man almost absent from the history 
books who seemed to have awed his own generation. His perspective 
contrasts interestingly with those of Chin Siong’s own contemporaries and 
points to his contemporary relevance as well as that of his generation for 
younger generations at the beginning of a new century. 

Samad Ismail has penned a brief, but succinct note reminding us of 
the role which Lim Chin Siong played in promoting the acceptance of 
Malay as the national language in a predominantly Chinese-speaking 
Singapore and of his relationships with the major Malay writers in the 
fifties. 

The second part and the volume closes with Tan Jing Quee’s farewell 
poem to his dear friend and leader. 
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No volume of this type can do justice to a figure such as Lim Chin Siong.! 
Except for the Harper and Poulgrain pieces, it lacks the careful archival 
research so necessary for an adequate assessment of his legacy seen 
against the context of his times. But precisely because the prospects for 
this vacuum being filled in the present circumstances are so remote, we 
hope that this mixed collection of personal reminiscences, historical 
assessment and Lim’s own words will honour his rich legacy and inspire 
others to more thoroughly study and appreciate it. 


Note 


1. There is an odd man out in the recent volume, Lee's Lieutenants, edited by 
Lam Peng Er and Kevin Y. K. Tan (Allen & Unwin, Sydney, 1999). While 
the other essays in the volume deal variously with those who served Lee Kuan 
Yew in gaining and maintaining power from the fifties to the eighties, the sole 
exception is Lim Chin Siong. Although younger and lacking Lee’s Cambridge 
pedigree, Lim was never a lieutenant of Lee’s. For the masses and their peers, 
Lim was the true leader of the people, the alternative to Lee, and later, his 
anti-thesis. His unassuming modesty only confirmed his stature in the eyes of 
his peers and the people. 

Lim Chin Siong also somewhat unexpectedly features in several other 
recent accounts of Lee Kuan Yew’s Singapore. Such acknowledgement of 
Lim’s roles in the labour and anti-colonial movements in Singapore and 
Malaya in the fifties and early sixties, albeit reluctant, is unavoidable. No 
historical account of the period would be credible without some mention of 
Lim’s crucial role and towering leadership. Such efforts to incorporate him 
into official or mainstream history as a prodigal also serve to legitimise the 
larger project of gaining legitimacy for such accounts — ‘after all, even Lim 
Chin Siong is featured’, it can be said. The contrast in personal character 
between the humble, sometimes innocent Lim and the calculating, almost 
Machiavellian Lee — and its full political implications — will probably never 
be fully analysed, let alone told. To hope for a balanced and fair assessment 
of their actual roles in history may be expecting too much. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Born on 28 February at Telok Ayer Street, Singapore. 

Family moved to Telok Kerang, then Kampong Rambah, near 
Pontian, Johore. 

Entered Pei Chun Primary School, Pontian. 

School closed, following Japanese invasion. 

Resumed school after Japanese surrender. 

Enrolled at Catholic High School in Singapore. 

Transferred to Chinese High School Singapore, Bukit Timah. 
Detained for questioning in August and October in connection with 
examinations boycott; subsequently expelled from school. Worked 
as part time teacher, attended English evening classes. 

Became paid secretary, Changi Bus Workers Union, and subse- 
quently Spinning Workers Union. 

Elected Secretary to Singapore Factory and Shop Workers Union. 
May 13: Demonstrations by Chinese Middle Schools against national 
conscriptions; students charged with unlawful assembly and rioting. 
August: Eight members of Editorial Board of Fajar charged with 
sedition. 

21 November: People’s Action Party launched. 

2 April: Lim Chin Siong elected Assemblyman for Bukit Timah. 
12 May: Hock Lee Bus Workers strike led to riots. 

19 March: Mass Rally demanding Merdeka held in conjunction 
with visiting Parliamentary delegation from United Kingdom. 
April: Lee Kuan Yew and Lim Chin Siong represented PAP for 
London Constitutional Talks. 

The talks ended in failure; David Marshall resigned as Chief 
Minister, replaced by Lim Yew Hock. 

18 September to 26 October: Island wide rioting; police mounted 
mass arrests, including Lim Chin Siong. 

21 August: Police mounted new wave of mass arrests, including 
6 newly appointed Central Executive Members of the PAP. 

22 December: PAP won City Council elections; Ong Eng Guan 
became Mayor. 

PAP won 43 out of 51 seats in General Elections, Lee Kuan Yew 
became Prime Minister. 





1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 
1965 
1969 


1970 


1975 


1979 
1980 


1981 
1995 
1996 


4 June: Eight leading left wing leaders in PAP including Lim Chin 
Siong released from prison. Lim Chin Siong, Fong Swee Suan and 
S. Woodhull were appointed Political Secretaries. 

April: Ong Eng Guan defeated PAP candidate in Hong Lim by- 
election. 

May 27: Tunku Abdul Rahman proposed ‘closer association’ 
between Malaya, Singapore and the Borneo states of Sabah, 
Sarawak and Brunei. 

July 1: PAP lost Anson by election to David Marshall. 

Lim Chin Siong, Fong Swee Suan, S. Woodhull, Lee Siew Choh 
expelled from PAP. 

August: Lim Chin Siong called for intensification of anti-colonial 
struggle to achieve full internal self government. 

17 September: Mass Rally to inaugurate formation of Barisan Sosialis. 
3 October: Inaugural elections: Dr. Lee Siew Choh became Chair- 
man, Lim Chin Siong as Secretary General 

1 September: National Referendum on Merger; 25.7% cast blank 
votes. 

2 February: Lim Chin Siong together with more than 111 leaders 
and activists of political parties, trade unions, mass organisations 
were arrested under Operation Coldstore. 

October: mass arrests following PAP victory in general elections. 
Racial riots in Singapore. 

August 9: Singapore separated from Federation of Malaysia. 

May 13: Racial riots in Malaysia. 

July 28: Lim Chin Siong suffered depressions, released and went 
on exile to London. 

Married Wong Chui Wan in London; followed by birth of two 
sons, Ziyi in 1973, and Zi Kuan in 1977. 

November: Lim Teng Geok (Chin Siong’s father) died in Hongkong 
enroute to Yunnan; Chin Siong returned for funeral rites in Pontian. 
Lim Chin Siong returned with family to Singapore. 

Suffered heart attack whilst on tour in China; admitted to hospital 
in Shanghai for 20 days. 

Underwent coronary bypass surgery at St. Stephen’s Hospital, Sydney. 
July 9: Mother, Ang Sai Neo died in Kuala Lumpur. 

February 5: Died of heart attack in Singapore. 





Lim Chin Siong with Lee Kuan Yew. 
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Lim Chin Siong with Lee Kuan Yew. 
Lim Chin Siong addressing the General Employees’ Union (GEU). 
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Lim Chin Siong garlanded upon his release on 4 June 1959. 









Lim Chin Siong and his wife, Wong 
Chui Wan visiting Cambridge in 1971. 
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Salamah Abdul Wahab, Lim Chin Siong, John Drysdale and Said Zahari at a Hari Raya reception 
at the latter’s house. 


a 4. iGertthin Siong 
selling fruits in 

af Bayswater, 

London. 1970s. 





Lim Chin Siong, Lim Chin Joo, A. Mahadeva, Tan Jing Quee and Low Peng on a boat trip. 











Lim Chin Siong and family outside 
their Serangoon Gardens home. 


Lim Chin Siong with A. Samad Ismail, Lim Shee Ping, S. Woodhull, Dominic Puthucheary 
and Dr. M. K. Rajakumar at Jamit Singh’s memorial meeting. 


Lim Chin Joo, Lim Chin Siong, Said Zahari and Tan Jing Quee. Dr. Poh Soo Kai, Fong Swee Suan, Lim Chin Siong and Koh Kay Yew. 











Lim Chin Siong with his family on a boat ride. PA be O N = 








Lim Chin Siong at Desaru, 
21 October, 1995. 








LIM CHIN SIONG AND THE 
‘SINGAPORE STORY’ 


T.N. Harper 


Lim Chin Siong is an elusive presence in Singapore’s history. He was a 
charismatic catalyst to the mass movements of the 1950s and early 1960s, 
and his political personality helped define an era. Pre-eminent in the 
struggle for independence, his arrest and detention in February 1963 was 
a condition for its achievement. And yet today, Lim appears a strangely 
remote figure in the historical record of his times. In the decades after 
1963, a clear narrative has emerged of a ‘Singapore Story’, it is a story 
of a battle against the adversities of geography and of world history, 
through which the nation was fashioned by the heroic vision of its 
founding fathers. Yet, this is a narrative in which Lim Chin Siong occupies 
a marginal and deeply problematic place. He has not vanished from it 
entirely; but is seen always at a distance and most often through the eyes 
of his adversaries; as a force and not a man. In the historical memory of 
the nation, Lim remains an enigmatic figure; in one sense, he seems to 
possess a mythic quality, in another he lingers as an unwelcome ghost. 
This essay tries to trace Lim Chin Siong’s role in the Singapore story, 
and illuminates many of the difficulties in doing so, problems of sources 
and perspective. It does not attempt to re-examine Lim’s life through 
biography — this is a subject to which other contributors in this volume 
are better able to speak. Instead, it addresses an academic discourse that, 
as Jomo K.S. reminds us in his introduction, has played a crucial role in 
shaping perceptions of Singapore, both within the city-state, and in the 
world at large. The essay begins with a review of the context of the 
political events in which Lim Chin Siong played such a central role, and 
argues that Lim’s public life sets in relief some crucial themes of Singa- 
pore’s path to nationhood — other Singapore stories — which have been 
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occluded by the dominant national narrative. It will then focus on three 
aspects of Lim’s political inheritance: his formative influence on the 
culture of nationalism; his crucial and contested position in the achieve- 
ment of independence, and his contribution to debates on the nature of 
political freedom in Singapore. 


Singapore Stories 


The men who led Singapore to self-government and independence were 
swift to produce an authorised version of their struggle. This process was 
well under way in the midstream of events; it began with Lee Kuan Yew’s 
dramatic broadcasts as Prime Minister on Radio Malaya in 1961.! The 
plot and the moral of this story are clear: by the political resolve and 
tactical acumen of its leaders, the fragile city-state weathers the perils of 
a volatile age and emerges into an era of stability and prosperity. For Lee 
Kuan Yew, his life was synonymous with that of the nation, a-life that 
was in itself The Singapore Story; patriotism teaching by example. Yet, 
if this narrative focussed on the selfless fortitude of the ‘first-generation’ 
leaders, there was another, darker dimension to the story: that of the lives 
of men and women who shared the struggle for a time, and yet had 
departed from its true path. The reasons for this were advanced as a vital 
counterpoint to the national narrative. Those who departed were possessed 
by a crucial weakness: they were led astray by the false god of ideology. 
In particular, they were seduced by the internationalism of Marxism and 
radical democracy. In this, the left had, in a fundamental way, misunder- 
stood Singapore’s nature and its needs, which were unique and demanded 
pragmatism, not ideology. By embracing universal doctrines, it was 
argued, the left had forfeited its patriotism. The left could not be deleted 
from the’ story altogether; as individuals, they had shared the courage, 
self-sacrifice and probity of the ‘first generation’ leaders. This was how 
Lee Kuan Yew portrayed Lim Chin Siong: ‘modest, humble and well- 
behaved, with a dedication to his cause that won my reluctant respect’. 
Yet Lim and his associates had erred and fallen; above all, it was argued, 
they had fallen because they had misapplied the praxis of world history 
and misread the course of Singapore’s future. 

The political events of the 1950s and 1960s will soon begin to pass 
from the first-hand memory of the living, and there is perhaps the 
beginning of an opportunity to write their history afresh. There was a 
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sense in which the publication of Lee Kuan Yew’s memoirs in 1998 was 
a nod to historians that events once buried in controversy and emotion 
could now be recollected in tranquillity.2 The events surrounding Singa- 
pore’s separation from Malaysia may be, to a new generation of 
politicians, ‘a historical fact and not a living trauma’.* There have been 
attempts to recover the lives of a broader range of figures in Singapore’s 
politics; for example, those celebrated as ‘Lee’s Lieutenants’. Some 
Singaporean writers have sought to return Lim Chin Siong to the 
mainstream of Singapore’s history, if only to reclaim the contribution of 
‘the vanquished’. This is a Singapore story that no longer looks so uni- 
linear and uncontested.> But this, perhaps, is merely to tell the story of 
Lim Chin Siong’s life as an adjunct to the master narrative of Lee Kuan 
Yew and others, to gloss an official version that is enshrined in the public 
arena. National foundation myths are slow to fade, memories of trauma 
still tender. Elsewhere in the region, the left has tried to carve out a 
legitimate place for itself within the narrative of nationhood, and thereby 
sought to reclaim its patriotism. However, the rewriting of national 
histories remains a fraught process. Lim Chin Siong’s death in 1996 
occurred at a time when ‘National Education’ initiatives were being 
formulated that entrenched the ‘Singapore story’ in school curricula. 

In what ways can the history of this time be scrutinised anew? Some 
of the problems in doing this are obviously political; others are more 
practical. Contributors to this volume write of Lim Chin Siong from the 
personal recollection of long association. But for the historian of the 
future, there is surprisingly little direct testimony to Lim’s public life. 
There are some personal writings, speeches and many newspaper reports. 
Yet, archives in Singapore have released little of their burden into the 
public domain, and, as one prominent Singapore historian has written, 
the scope for studying the political history of Singapore beyond the 
official narrative ‘remains very narrow indeed’, despite some recent 
‘slippage’ in its telling. The few memoirs that exist are deliberately coy 
on the subject of the political struggles of the 1950s and 1960s. Even 
the very public repudiation of the PAP’s inheritance by a disillusioned 
founding convenor such as C.V. Devan Nair has not challenged the 
established template of Singapore’s recent history in any fundamental 
way.° But for the historian seeking a path to Lim Chin Siong, one route 
may be perhaps, ironically, through the imperial archive, through the 
police reports of the Pangemananns who pursued him so hard and for so 
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long. Lee Kuan Yew has also built his own reflections in part around the 
official documents. Yet here too, there are many difficulties. In London, 
where they are housed in the Public Record. Office at Kew, a ‘thirty-year 
rule’ of public access is applied, but even here, many files remain closed 
and many files that have been released have had key documents ‘retained’ 
by the original government department. Not least, this includes key 
documents on Lim Chin Siong’s detention in ‘Operation Coldstore’ in 
1963.7 Moreover, the perspective and language of these papers are, of 
course, deeply partial, and they must be read against their grain. The 
‘rhetoric of counter-insurgency’ permeates these kinds of documents and 
has shaped the contours of the historiography. 

here is a more general obstacle to a re-evaluation of Lim Chin Siong. 
National histories, perhaps more then any other kinds of history, are 
written by the victors) and in Singapore’s case, the imprimatur of the 
victors has been far-reaching, although not all-encompassing. What is 
more, even the accounts of seemingly disinterested observers reflect Cold 
War imperatives and are dominated by its stark political categories. They 
were written to edify and to instruct, or as an apologia for the post-1965 
order.’ Most academic accounts project, even if indirectly, the preoccu- 
pations of nation-building in contemporary Singapore. The establishment 
of a bright new Singapore dawn under the People’s Action Party after 
1965 is contrasted with the forces of chaos that governed Singapore life 
after the Japanese Occupation. This almost biblical narrative of deliver- 
ance has a striking completeness and has served the regime well. In it, 
Lim Chin Siong and those associated with him, personify the antithesis 
of Singapore’s authentic national experience. However, it is perhaps 
inevitable that each generation will seek to recover afresh its inheritance 
from past, and there are signs that this process is now underway. One 
initial approach might be to re-examine the longer context of Singapore’s 
history and to create a fresh vantage point from which to interrogate the 
powerful mythologies that surround it. From a further remove, Lim Chin 
Siong’s life seems more central to, and representative of, Singapore’s 
modern experience than the existing orthodoxy would allow. 


Singapore History in World History 


The world into which Lim Chin Siong was born in 1932 was cosmo- 
politan, deeply politicised, and awash with new ideas and attitudes which 
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would mould Lim’s entire political career. Singapore was the Clapham 
Junction of empire in the East. It was a regional centre for imperial 
communications and education, publishing and translation. Yet, all these 
activities fostered, in spite of the battery of colonial controls, a political 
and intellectual life of some breadth and liberality. This was, in large part, 
due to the fact that Singapore, in the century or so of its colonial existence, 
had revitalised much older and indigenous channels of transnational 
connections. By the early twentieth century, Singapore — more than 
Batavia, Calcutta or Shanghai — was at the heart of the intellectual world 
of Asia. It was, as the kingdoms of the western archipelago declined, a 
pre-eminent centre of Malay culture and literature. It was the central locus 
of a host of overlapping migrant worlds: those stretching from China to 
its Nanyang; those from the old centres of Islam to its eastern world; 
networks of trade and labour that came from all parts of India and Ceylon. 
These links were not merely those of homeland and sojourn; Singapore 
was a centre for intricate, crosscutting through connections. It was a public 
sphere where information and ideas from outside lay in creative tension 
with an emerging local experience, and many rich innovations in thought 
and behaviour arose out of this.? 

British observers were all too aware of this: for the colonial govern- 
ment, Singapore’s cosmopolitanism was both a boon and a burden. It 
generated a local mantra of the need for strong, vigilant colonial govern- 
ment and an ardent desire for the tighter management of Singapore’s 
migrant worlds and the urban environment. Such pressures were felt right 
across colonial Asia from the 1890s onwards, but were slow to be acted 
upon. Controls were only pursued with urgency from 1914 when colonial 
regimes became obsessed with the networks of ‘underground Asia’ that, 
whilst underpinning their prosperity, undermined their authority. Pan-Islam 
was a principal goad to this: but so too was the very international way in 
which early nationalists framed their activities. The European war saw 
the birth of the modern ‘security state’ in Singapore. After 1916, the 
British began to gather systematic intelligence: they spied on the 
movements of Chinese intellectuals and revolutionaries; returning Malay 
hajis and graduates of al-Azhar; globetrotting Arab traders, Japanese 
businessmen on fact-finding missions; political exiles from the Nether- 
lands East Indies. But this side of Singapore remained an ‘invisible 
empire’.!° For all the brash confidence of the colonial society of the 
Somerset Maugham era, the British saw little of this activity and under- 
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stood less. Controls stiffened greatly with the outbreak of a new global 
conflict in 1939. However, the colonial state’s desire for control out- 
reached its means and Singapore remained — in ways that ranged far 
beyond the self-image of its colonial masters — one of the most modern 
and ‘global’ cities on earth. 

This synoptic sketch of Singapore’s first century or so is an important 
corrective because the existing narrative of the ‘island story’ charts rather 
different kinds of continuities. It focuses on Singapore’s free trade and 
modernity as themes of its history from the colonial period onwards, yet 
also lays emphasis on the insularity and specificity of its experience as a 
society. From this perspective, the ideological turbulence of the 1940s 
and 1960s was an affront to the normative flow of Singapore’s social life 
over the Jongue durée, which had always privileged a sober mercantilism 
over the pursuit of individual freedom. The ‘pioneers’ of Singapore came 
solely in search of economic opportunity, they were in no sense also 
entrepreneurs in ideas. If they possessed a cosmopolitan world-view, it 
was most profitably directed inwards to strengthen a Singapore in which 
it could flourish. When directed outwards, it was a conduit for communal 
disharmony and disruptive ideologies.!'! This was seen to be the crucial 
lesson of the dark decades after the Japanese Occupation. This latter 
period was a hiatus in the distinctive and vigorous tradition of paternalistic 
government, to which scholars and school curricula assign central agency 
in Singapore’s history.'* In this view, the late-Enlightenment reformism 
of Raffles; the /aissez faire liberalism of the Victorians; the post-war 
imperialism of the welfare state, was a seam of continuity that the PAP 
government inherited and was to elaborate.!? Yet, in an alternative reading 
of the island’s past, the inclusive cosmopolitanism of the public sphere 
of the late colonial era sits in striking contrast to the political discourse 
of the independent period, although both operated within similar, stringent 
legal constraints. To press this point a little further, one might trace several 
themes of the earlier Singapore story that were carried through into the 
1950s and 1960s. 

The first relates to the characteristics of political organisation in 
Singapore. Although Singapore’s diverse elites were the principal purvey- 
ors of and beneficiaries of this new information and innovation, by the 
later 1930s, new political and ideological currents reached much further 
down into society. They did so by forms of organisation that had a long 
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history in the Singapore context. Amongst the Chinese communities, new 
movements of self-improvement had gained ground from the turn of the 
century, in vehicles that transcended, and supplemented the more 
traditional provisions of dialect and clan associations. The night-school 
movement was a key example of this. But the myriad kinds of cultural 
associations and trade unions that emerged — and their mechanisms of 
study groups and boycotts — also had a long history. It is interesting that 
this early era of Chinese politics in Singapore has been subject to more 
penetrating scrutiny by historians than the post-war period. !4 Yet, 
historians have portrayed it with a rather misleading sense of distance 
from later decades, and few of its themes have been traced forward into 
the post-war era. Chief among these was the ubiquity of movements of 
cultural self-strengthening. This dimension to Chinese political activity 
gained urgency with the deepening impact of colonial rule and the 
intensifying confrontation between Republican China and Imperial Japan. 
In Lim Chin Siong’s lifetime, after 1937, the war in China catalysed 
Chinese politics in Malaya and Singapore, and, through the National 
Salvation movement, forged closer connections with Chinese politics in 
the Nanyang. The ‘new culture’ movement took popular theatre out to 
the estates and mines of the peninsula. From this, there came, by the time - 
of the Pacific War, a debate on the naturalisation of Chinese politics in 
the Nanyang, and a deepening engagement with anti-colonial struggle in 
Malaya and Singapore itself. Nowhere was this debate more intensely 
contested than amongst the Chinese left.!5 It increased the sense of 
alienation from the culture of colonial society and the Straits Chinese elite 
that was felt by many of the China-born, or Chinese-educated. This debate 
was formative for Lim Chin Siong and many others. In a self-criticism 
said to have been written in 1954, Lim describes how the arrest of a 
paternal uncle in China by the KMT government, after returning in 
response to Tan Kah Kee’s appeal for assistance in the anti-Japanese 
struggle, radicalised his outlook at an early age.!® A key point to 
emphasise here is how, at an early stage, this communitarian activity 
blended local struggles with much wider concerns. This pattern of politics 
was not solely the creation of the Comintern: it was deeply embedded in 
Singapore’s local experience. 

A second theme is the extent to which activity within one community 
impinged on that of another. Again, most histories of Singapore argue 
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that local politics was, before the catalyst of the Japanese Occupation, 
rather inconsequential; compartmentalised between different ethnic com- 
munities; that the politics of diasporas were in thrall to their respective 
motherlands. From this perspective, it was the war and independence 
struggle that created significant activity beyond the ethnic sphere; the need 
for a ‘nationalism’ to transcend and bring together these different ethnic 
strands and for one form of that nationalism to triumph. The assumption 
of this view, of course, is that there could only have been one possible 
‘island story’ that could have achieved this. Yet again, this assumption 
bears re-examination by historians. In the First World War, for example, 
movements of pan-Islamism, the anti-colonial networks of the Ghadr 
party, even the Chinese anti-Japanese movement, could intersect in very 
subtle ways during a crisis such as the Singapore Mutiny of 1915. These 
agitations lacked, of course, a common framework of action. But they 
were related, not only in the imagination of those who suppressed them, 
but also in the minds of the people who were involved in them. What is 
striking about the politics of the first half of the twentieth century is the 
cosmopolitan consciousness through which the people of Singapore 
confronted change. The language of internationalism was normative to 
Singapore’s political life. 

The Japanese Occupation merely gave a fresh impetus to this. Recent 
academic histories of the Occupation question the view that the Japanese 
era brought ‘political awakening’ to the region: it was ‘simply one episode 
among many in an eventful era, rather than the defining moment of the 
twentieth century’.!7 However, the war did create a power vacuum that 
pre-war forms of political organisation moved to fill. In every community 
— but most particularly among the Chinese — the Occupation weakened 
and discredited much of the old community leadership. Initiative passed 
into the hands of others. With the collapse of education provision, for 
example, the pre-war self-help ethos took on an added dynamism. The 
resistance movement fostered a counter-state culture and a romantic and 
patriotic tradition of struggle; propaganda theatre, cartoons, and war 
literature helped create a new political culture and deepened both its 
legitimacy and its chic. The Malayan Communist Party and its resistance 
organisation were not the sole beneficiaries of these innovations, which 
shaped the outlook of two generations of political activists. By the end 
of the war, Singapore’s cosmopolitanism re-asserted itself. Whilst war had 
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choked off long distance connections with China, these resumed, un- 
steadily, in peace. Other links assumed a new importance. Radicals forged 
connections with the new Indonesian republic by servicing illicit trade 
to break the colonial boycotts, by giving sanctuary to exiles and even by 
serving in its armies. As the local press revived with the growing avail- 
ability of newsprint in 1946, it filled its pages with news of liberation 
movements, not only in Asia, but also in the Middle East and Europe. 
The rhetoric of anti-Fascism, the Atlantic Charter and the United Nations 
became a common currency that reached across ethnic-based nationalisms. 
A broad-based ‘new democratic’ and internationalist political language 
emerged that insisted on the primacy of the ‘general will’ and ‘popular 
sovereignty’ in the face of the revival of colonial authority and the elites 
that had supported it in the past. This confluence of rhetoric should not 
obscure the bitterly-fought conflicts between the movements that emerged 
from the war. However, it did symbolise a common ground between the 
‘Eight Points’ of the Malayan Communist Party, the republicanism of the 
Malay left, and the global solidarities of revived trade unionism. 

The conflicts of this period came to a head at the end of the so-called 
‘Malayan Spring’ of 1945 to 1948.'8 Upon the British reoccupation of 
Singapore in late 1945, the new Labour Government relaxed pre-war 
restrictions on speech, assembly and association. The legal constraints on 
political activity were less than they had been at any time previously, or 
since. This was not an act of selfless benevolence: it was a stratagem by 
the British to regain political control of a vital strategic centre. Official 
tolerance was conditional, and, given the rise of Cold War, could not, and 
did not last. The parameters of ‘legitimate’ or ‘legal’ participation in the 
local political process were narrowed in late 1946 and 1947 by the resur- 
rection of pre-war ordinances on the press and printing, trades unions, 
and societies as well as by wide use of powers of banishment. Shaken 
by the rapid rise of the left in this period, the British worked thereafter 
to depoliticise nationalism. This period was crucial for the later career 
of Lim Chin Siong. In one sense, the revival of the apparatus of repression 
created the legal controls within which all subsequent political leaders 
in Singapore had to operate. After 1955, they could be taken up as cudgels 
in political conflicts. Yet, in another sense, the ‘Malayan Spring’ presented 
a brief opening for radical politics that gave a harder ideological and 
organisational shape to the inchoate, multi-ethnic popular radicalism of 
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the time. The most important expression of this was the All-Malaya 
Council of Joint Action-Pusat Tenaga Rakyat (AMCJA-PUTERA), an 
alliance that coalesced briefly in 1947 to challenge the re-establishment 
of the pre-war alliance of the British and Malay notables in the Federation 
of Malaya. Its principal guiding forces, the Malayan Democratic Union 
and the radical Malay Nationalist Party articulated a definitive statement 
of a shared ‘Malayan’ nationalism and a socialistically-informed anti- 
colonialism.!? A loosely knit, amorphous combine of political and func- 
tional groups, it was a struggle organisation, a popular front of a type 
seen elsewhere in the colonial world. Its organisation was of a different 
kind to the later political parties, which possessed a more tightly knit, 
pyramidal structure, and which favoured a more gradualist pursuit of 
power through the electoral machinery of existing institutions.2° The 
1946-47 popular front provided a template for many subsequent political 
coalitions, including in its earliest days, the People’s Action Party and, 
later, the Barisian Sosialis. As we shall see, one of Lim Chin Siong’s prin- 
cipal achievements was to adapt the struggle organisation to the new forms 
of colonial politics which appeared in the later 1950s. 

The end of the Malayan Spring saw a hardening of British attitudes 
towards the left and this was an important prelude to the declaration of 
the Emergency in June 1948. The radical politics of the immediate post- 
war era were fed by social crisis. When economic conditions remained 
dire in 1947 and 1948, and Singapore and the peninsula were hit by waves 
of industrial action led by leftist federations of trade unions, the British 
became convinced that Singapore was a focus of an international com- 
munist conspiracy aimed at destabilising the region. This conviction has 
only recently been challenged. New research throws new light on the 
balance of power in this period. Although the organisation of the Malayan 
Communist Party was central to the left, and its cadres played a pivotal 
part in trade unionism and popular front politics, its role now looks less 
all-encompassing than previously supposed. The MCP did not exercise 
the control over its fellow-travellers that it sought; the insurrection itself 
— far from being a ‘long-concocted’ and externally triggered ‘plot’ to 
overthrow the government of Malaya — now seems like a concatenation 
of forces from below over which the MCP exercised little direction. In 
Singapore, the MCP did not succeed in dictating policy to the Malayan 
Democratic Union. 
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The very idea of a ‘Communist United Front’ is perhaps a misnomer: 
most of the groups caught up in leftist popular radicalism, the Jacobinism 
of the day, were neither communist, united, nor a front for anybody but 
themselves.2! Unlikely testimony to this comes from the British docu- 
ments. Despite the demands of some colonial policemen and old Malaya 
hands for a return to the status quo ante bellum, many senior British 
officials were aware of the complexity of the new politics. The British 
government’s initial reluctance to close down the ‘Malayan Spring’ period 
reflected the scruples of a Labour Government unwilling to suppress 
‘legitimate democratic opinion’. Throughout 1947 and early 1948, the 
British were slow to equate the disorder they faced on the peninsula with 
a ‘Communist plot’. Reviewing the official archive of these years, the 
historian A.J. Stockwell has argued that it was only very late in the day 
—as late as July 1948 — that the British made this assumption, and that 
they ultimately made it as a ‘leap of faith’.2* Once this leap was made, 
however, the British pursued white terror with a vengeance. 

Much of the writing on this period has back-projected categories of 
counter-insurgency that were not so hard or discrete at the time. The later 
1940s and 1950s were, for Singapore, a period of experimental politics, 
of learning by doing, in which the language of anti-colonialism and anti- 
capitalism was broadly shared. Indeed, these years perhaps saw a degree 
of standardisation of rhetoric and organisation, as a new kind of ‘politics’ 
came to the fore.2? This alarmed colonial governments and old elites 
across the region and provoked a sharp reaction. In Singapore, their inclu- 
sive, common language rekindled the age-old British dread of international 
conspiracies and fed the inclination of colonial policemen to conflate what 
were often rather different kinds of political enterprise. To those who lived 
through them, the overwhelming sense was perhaps more akin to that of 
being the captive agents of a great arching moment of historical change. 


Lim Chin Siong and the Culture of Nationalism, 1951-1956 


It is only against a much deeper reappraisal of historical context that we 
can begin to return Lim Chin Siong to Singapore’s history. By the time 
that Lim graduated onto the political scene in Singapore, the parameters 
for open, popular anti-colonial politics had narrowed dramatically in the 
face of the Emergency Regulations. The defeat of the radical challenge 
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meant that Singapore continued to be administered separately from the 
peninsula, and this to some extent turned the island’s politics inward. From 
the British point of view, the reasoning was strategic: fortress Singapore 
remained the bedrock of British prestige in the region. The British view 
of the island’s turbulent politics was now dominated by the imperatives 
of the Cold War. Yet, the mood in Singapore remained a degree more 
liberal than on the peninsula and many activists of all kinds took refuge 
there. Any political movement in these years had to tread a cautious path. 
But by the early 1950s, popular-front politics slowly began to revive and 
Lim Chin Siong stood at its heart. Lim’s political life had two clear 
phases, but was marked by a continuity of outlook that is striking, given 
the labyrinthine shifts within Singapore politics in this period. The first 
period was of Lim’s meteoric rise to pre-eminence as a student and trade 
union activist. This began with his involvement in student protests in 
Chinese High School and, following his expulsion in 1951, his work as 
trade unionist. In November 1954, this led him into the PAP, and, after 
the elections in April of the following year, into the Legislative Assembly, 
as one of the three PAP elected members — the opposition to David 
Marshall’s Labour Front government. Within the PAP, he and a number 
of allies — notably Fong Swee Suan — built up a mass base for what was 
otherwise principally a caucus of the English-educated elite. By building 
up a unified labour movement, and through his reputation as an orator 
capable of captivating an overwhelmingly Chinese-educated electorate, 
Lim eclipsed Lee Kuan Yew and other leaders in the popular following 
he commanded within the PAP. In 1955, Lim was a member of the 
Singapore delegation at crucial constitutional talks in London. Then came 
an abrupt caesura in Lim’s political life: his arrest and detention in 1956, 
following street clashes between Chinese student bodies, supported by 
the trade unions, and the government of Lim Yew Hock, behind which 
stood the British garrison. In this first period of struggle, Lim Chin Siong 
played a pivotal part in shaping the culture of nationalism in Singapore. 
Several aspects of his political style stand out. 

First, Lim’s politics, both in the basis of its support and in its entire 
mentalité, was dominated by youth. War had been a time for the young. 
Right across the colonial world, it unleashed generational change; a 
perturbation of spirits that challenged the arid elitism of pre-war colonial 
politics. Lim Chin Siong was thirteen years old when the Pacific war 
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ended; seventeen when the People’s Republic of China was established; 
twenty-four when he was first detained as the pre-eminent leader of the 
Singapore left. The idea of ‘Youth’ in this period evoked patriotic é/an, 
and encompassed a wide range of age groups. The interruptions to school- 
ing during the Japanese Occupation meant that many of the pupils of the 
Chinese middle schools were ‘overage’ students in their early twenties, 
who often worked part-time as part of the labour force. This was a point 
the British Governor in Singapore was most anxious to get across to 
Whitehall, lest it got the impression that his government was being held 
to ransom by children.24 In the 1940s and 1950s, radical nationalism 
throughout the British Empire was to be treated by officialdom as a 
species of delinquency; it was the perilous hot-headedness of youth. The 
British Communist-turned-Catholic cold warrior, Douglas Hyde, spent 
months of every year visiting detained men, including Lim Chin Siong, 
attempting to harness their idealism and self-sacrifice for a Christian 
revival in Asia.2> However, hardened by the experience of turbulent times, 
students possessed a sense of independence and purpose that was not 
amenable to the kinds of social discipline the colonial government and 
its allies were attempting to re-impose on Singapore. The militant culture 
of anti-colonialism in the Chinese Middle Schools was all but im- 
penetrable to the British. This greatly heightened official paranoia about 
its Communist leanings. Certainly the MCP focussed a considerable 
amount of its propaganda work towards the students, and had intermittent 
success. It suffered reverses at the hands of the police by 1951, but its 
influence began to revive by 1954. However, recent writing has challenged 
the stereotypical notion — perpetuated in many accounts since — that the 
oles of the ‘Chinese-educated’ was driven by an innate ethnocentrism 
and a natural susceptibility to a ‘secret society complex’ and to Commu- 
nism. ‘Chineseness’ was a complex and contested category in this period, 
and the politics of Chinese education had many dimensions: it is a subject 
that demands new research.”® Student politics was fuelled by a wider 
sense of exclusion for the Chinese-educated with a colonial society in 
which fluency in English was the route to employment and advancement. 
It was underpinned by resentment of the privileges of the Anglophone 
Chinese) Yet within the Chinese community, graduates of Chinese middle 
schools were themselves something of an elite. In Singapore in 1954, only 
seven per cent of manual and low-paid white-collar workers were 
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graduates of middle schools. This relative status, often combined with 
their participation in the world of work, created an easy. bridge from 
student politics to positions of leadership within the labour movement.” 
The student movement honed the organisational and oratorical skills of 
men such as Lim Chin Siong, and created a platform on which to employ 
them, especially in the campaign against registration for national service 
(‘Listen friends, only dogs have licenses and numbers’). Lim retained his 
connection with the students’ movement and the combined student and 
union action dominated the island’s politics for a number of years. This 
became an official obsession. Special Branch files are a rich source for 
the study of the students’ movements and are full of translations of poetry, 
songs and personal testaments. Yet surveying the seized documents in 
1954, the Governor, Sir John Nicoll, would conclude that although student 
tactics were similar to the Communists’: ‘we cannot say that that is real 
evidence that there was direct Communist influence on the students. The 
tactics... are the common and well-known type adapted in the past in 
various countries in similar situations and it may well be that the students 
got them from outside sources’.28 Over the next decade, in the official 
mind, the common repertoire of everyday association would increasingly 
be seen as illegitimate. 

A second theme of Lim’s politics is its internationalism. The attempts 
of the British to quarantine Singapore during the Emergency were 
delusory. By the mid-1950s, the end of empire in South Asia, Indonesia 
and Indochina — together with Pan-Africanism, Pan-Arabism and the Afro- 
Asian Conference in Bandung — opened new horizons and dramatically 
raised expectations. Years later, in an interview, Lim Chin Siong was to 
stress the inspiration he drew from liberation movements elsewhere in 
the Afro-Asian world. Many of their possibilities may have been un- 
realised, he acknowledged, ‘but was it my mistake or the mistake of 
history...?’29 His speeches in the early 1960s constantly related local 
events to those, not only elsewhere in the colonial world, but in South 
Africa, Korea, Turkey and Japan, and were framed in neutralist rheto- 
ric.3° In common with much of his generation, Lim Chin Siong’s local 
struggle in Singapore was fashioned as part of a global crusade against 
imperialist oppression. His personal internationalism had a deep resonance 
in the Singapore context, because of the deeply ingrained nature of these 
ideas. Lee Kuan Yew wrote that Lim once gave him a book by one L. 
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Kosmodemyankaya — The story of Zoya and Shura — a heroic tale of 
Russian resistance to Nazism: ‘I read it in Chinese when I was in school’, 
Lim told him. ‘I became different’.2! To study at a Chinese Middle 
School in this period, was, as one writer has put it, not so much a case 
of encountering Mao and Marx, who were banned by the colonial 
government; it was to read, ‘with the same studious devotion as we read 
Chinese classics’, progressive literature of the West in Chinese from the 
Foreign Languages Press of Beijing.>* Lim, it is said, devoured Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky and Pasternak in translation (a good deal of his reading was 
done in jail).>> The colonial authorities countered by censoring imported 
material heavily — items from sheet music and dictionaries, to books on 
herbs, accountancy and pathology. 34 This would continue, even intensify, 
after self-government as the the PAP government increasingly saw itself 
as pitted against what Lee Kuan Yew was to term the ‘anti-nationalism’ 
of global liberation movements.?> 

Thirdly, Lim Chin Siong added a personal alchemy to the kinds of 
association that had mushroomed in the 1930s and 1940s: trade unions, 
study societies and cultural bodies. He appropriated the ‘new democratic’ 
rhetoric of the Malayan Spring in order to construct a series of new radical 
coalitions. The first underpinned the PAP throughout the period from 1954 
to mid-1961; the second led a popular challenge to the PAP government 
and encompassed all other major political groups in Singapore. The 
foundations of Lim’s power, of course, lay in trade unionism, dating from 
his time as a paid trade union official after 1954, at the Singapore Bus 
Workers’ Union and the Spinning Workers’ Union and later as elected 
Secretary-General of the Singapore Factory and Shop Workers’ Union. 
The latter was an attempt to organise groups of workers that had 
traditionally been disadvantaged in relations with management by working 
in small numbers in dispersed places of employment. This was a trade 
union strategy of 1945 to 1948, but had been largely abandoned due to 
the official proscriptions at the outbreak of the Emergency. The British 
brought a paternalist approach to labour relations. They resisted collec- 
tive bargaining, promoted Whitleyism in the government sector, and, 
above all, sought to depoliticise the labour movement. By 1955, however, 
Lim Chin Siong, Fong Swee Suan and others, had transformed the 
situation. In 1955, there was a series of confrontations between labour 
and management and the authorities: the Paya Lebar Bus Company Strike 
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in February 1955; the Hock Lee Bus Company strike in April and May 
1955, and the protest strikes surrounding the Singapore Harbour Board 
dispute in June. There was a considerable popular groundswell and d deep 
socio-economic undercurrent to these strikes) which began to enlist the 
support of student bodies, such as the Singapore Chinese Middle Schools 
Students’ Union. In the heady, volatile mood of expectation after the com- 
ing of self-government and elections, the disputes erupted into violence 
in May and June 1955. This signalled an early and definitive parting of 
the ways between Lim and the government of David Marshall and led to 
arrests of six union leaders, including Fong Swee Suan.2° When more 
serious riots broke out in October 1956, there was a more far-reaching 
security sweep of the leadership of the left: ‘Operation Liberation’, 
orchestrated by the new Chief Minister, Lim Yew Hock and the British, 
and in which Lim Chin Siong was himself arrested and detained. The May 
and October episodes would have a traumatic effect on all those involved. 
They would also have reverberations to the peninsula. The actions of 
organised labour in Singapore, where the operational constraints of the 
Emergency were less strong, galvanised radical trade unionism across the 
peninsula. Radical unions attacked the conservatism of the Malayan 
Trades Union Congress and mounted a political challenge in the form of 
the Socialist Front. This provoked a bitterly hostile response from the 
Alliance government, including resort to the residual Emergency powers 
— later under a new Internal Security Act — and a new Trade Union 
Ordinance.37 This earned Lim and his associates in Singapore the deep 
enmity of the Alliance leaders in the Federation of Malaya. This would 
have fateful consequences when a fresh wave of industrial action gathered 
momentum in 1961 and 1962. 

At the heart of the alliances forged in this period was the politics of 
culture. It was precisely because the scope for open politics had become 
so circumscribed that energies were directed at fostering an anti-colonial 
culture in Singapore. In the early 1950s, these efforts centred on the fight 
for Chinese rights against a growing Anglophone education policy. This 
became woven into the citizenship issue and, briefly — as in 1947 — this 
created an alliance between the left and Chinese business, in the form of 
the Singapore Chinese Chamber of Commerce. Observers — not least the 
Federation government — dismissed the cultural politics of the left as a 
species of Chinese chauvinism. Historians too have been quick to make 
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this connection.2® However, it was intimately bound up with wider 


concerns. An interesting early example of this is the(‘anti-yellow culture’ ) Co 


movement of the mid-1950s, which brought together students and 
intellectuals from all communities. These connections were multi-layered. 
In one sense, they came together in Lim Chin Siong’s relationship with 
Lee Kuan Yew and his immediate associates in the foundation of the PAP. 
But another level to this was Lim’s closer involvement with a left-wing 
intelligentsia active within the new University of Malaya in Singapore — 
the Fajar group. This group connected onwards with a network of Malay 
radicals both inside and also outside the University. These personal con- 
nections are explored in other contributions in this volume. What emerged 
from them is a distinctive multiracialism, which sought to transcend, rather 
than manage ethnicity. In this, the radical left often exhibited a deeper 
commitment to Malay as a national language than many more moderate, 
and more Anglophone, leaders. To the left, any alternative was the illusion 
of a narrow Anglicised middle class that was ‘quite functionless... orien- 
tated to the ideals and methods of colonial paternalism’. Lim’s maiden 


speech in the Legislative Assembly on 27 April 1955 took up this theme —v 


in support of Malay language and culture: ‘The PAP will not accept an /* , 


education policy, the aim of which is to produce black and yellow 
Europeans’.49 Yet, from an early stage — as is witnessed in the breadth 
of his circle — Lim seems to have been looking further beyond his power- 
base within the Chinese community to fashion a radical multi-racial 
alternative to the increasingly paternalistic approach of the PAP under Lee 
Kuan Yew. 

It was Lim Chin Siong’s ability to move between different currents of 
politics and weave them together in a distinctive political style that was 
his seminal contribution to the struggle for Merdeka, and his challenge 
to its inheritance. What stands out is the breadth of alliances forged in 
this period and the sheer exuberance of their anti-colonial rhetoric. This 
mesmerised mass audiences. In 1954, when the PAP was founded, its 
Anglophone leadership immediately looked to Lim and others to connect 
with what Lee Kuan Yew saw as a ‘world teeming with vitality, dynamism 
and revolution’. Their projects were ultimately, of course, divergent. Yet 


apr 


in 1954-56, the differences were largely contained because th¢ PAP had > 


not yet moved definitively from being a common front for anti-colonial 
struggle into a programmatic and disciplined political party} It was only 


ow 
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much later that the moderate PAP leadership managed to define its own 
managerial style and deploy it to competitive effect. In the longer-term, 
the success of the PAP approach was conditional on what Chan Heng 
Chee called, (‘the institution of the party as synonymous with the state’.4! 
In the shorter-term, without control of the instruments of state, or when, 
after 1959, control was relatively weak, the PAP moderates were depen- 
dent on the left) One writer has seen in Lim and Lee Kuan Yew, a‘‘similar 
world view... a common project of modernity’ that diverged only in their 
political methods and their approach to popular mobilisation.*+ But what 
is striking is how much closer the politics of Lim Chin Siong lay to the 
mainstream of Singapore’s life than the Cambridge-formed Fabianism of 
Lee Kuan Yew. What lay at its core was a form of politics that gathered 
momentum by bridging, rather than by seeking to surmount difference. 
The resurrection of radical front politics between 1954 and 1956 
injected a sudden dynamism into what after 1948 had been a period of 
genteel ‘parish pump’ politics in Singapore.*3 The dramatic incubation 
of the left alarmed both the British government and the notables who had 
expected to be the chief beneficiaries of the Rendel Constitution, which 
had promised limited self-government and elections in 1955. The alliances 
created by the left rivalled those of 1946 and 1947. The riots in 1955 
and 1956 were seen, at the time and subsequently, as signalling the begin- 
ning of a proxy war between liberal democracy and the ‘Trojan horse’ 
of Communism. The political conflicts of the day were fought in a 
heightening mood of what Lim Chin Siong termed ‘the negative hysteria 
of anti-Communism’, of which he was the principal target. On his election 
to the Legislative Assembly in 1955, and in the aftermath of the Hock 
Lee riots, Lim addressed the charge directly. 
Sir, I should like to say that I am an elected representative of the people. As 
~ such, I am not answerable for my actions to a colonial official. I am only 


answerable to the people. Secondly, as a member of the PAP, I stand for a 
free democratic Malaya through peaceful and non-violent methods. ...44 


Lim maintained this position throughout this period. On breaking with 
the PAP in 1961, he reiterated: ‘Let me make it clear once and for all 
that I am not a Communist or a Communist front-man or, for that matter, 
anybody’s front-man’.4> This statement, however, is challenged by the 
greater part of the historical accounts of the period, which insist that the 
radical left in Singapore was, either directly or indirectly, Communist-) 
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controlled, and which identifies Lim as the ‘leading oy How 
are the historians of the future to deal with this contradiction? At first 
glance, it may seem a futile exercise. As Lee Kuan Yew famously re- 
marked on Lim’s detention in 1956: 


Whether a person is a Communist or a Communist agent, only he knows and 
God knows. Between his conscience and God of course lies the Special Branch 
and it is up to them to show that these men whom they have arrested are 
Communists or Communist agents.*® 


This suggests that a first starting point might be a re-reading of the 
security state’s own evidence. 

To trace Lim Chin Siong’s career in the official archive is to follow a 
mass of intelligence reports, Special Branch position papers and official 
hearsay. Most of the journalists and observers who have provided the 
historical record have unquestioningly embraced its assumptions; some 
were themselves policemen. Both official and secondary accounts are 
written in ‘the prose of counterinsurgency’: the plausible yet Olympian 
language of the intelligence abstract; the measured tone of the despatch; 
the bureaucratic-passive tense; a ‘careless and impressionistic’ use of 
evidence Lim's individual actions are often lost in speculative generali- 
sations about the activities and intentions of the ‘Middle Road Group’; 
the ‘Big Six’, the ‘Extreme Left’, or the ‘Pro-Communist Group’. There 
are profound difficulties in reading beyond the documents’ sharply 
dichotomous distinctions between the English-educated intellectual and 
the Chinese ‘chauvinist’, or the activist and the ‘agitator’, in order to 


glimpse the contested identities and troubled allegiances of the period. , 


Yet, on scrutinising the available British documents of the 1950s and 
1960s, whilst descriptions of the Singapore left’s complicity with the 
Communist ‘underground’ abound, hard evidence is hard to find. How- 
ever, the standardisation of political language, the amorphous boundaries 
between organisations, encouraged within the official mind a powerful 
discourse of conspiracy and collusion. Hence, in a May 1954 report, mass 
protests were seen by Governor Sir John Nicoll as ‘indicative of good 
organisation, possibly Communist’, and of a ‘strong Communist flavour’. 
This allowed an easy leap to ‘strong circumstantial evidence’ of Com- 
munist direction.48 As a major Singapore Local Intelligence Committee 
review of the campaign against national service registration in June 1954 
concluded, there was factual evidence of MCP links ‘in only one single 


—— 
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instance’ and only three uncorroborated reports of Communist support. 
Yet, this did not qualify its conviction that the MCP was behind the 
agitation, especially the ‘technique of increasing resort to unreasonable 
proportions demands which had first appeared reasonable’.4? The internal 
report on the Singapore riots of October 1956 concluded that the various 
organisations involved ‘were often unaware of the extent to which they 
were being exploited’. It highlighted the extent to which ‘secret society 
gangsters and other unruly elements seized the opportunity to commit 
acts of violence and destruction’. The logic of this served in October 1956 
to sanction the arrest of Lim Chin Siong and other members of what the 
British termed the ‘Second Eleven’.>° The ‘prose of counterinsurgency’ 
would become more unqualified and imperative after 1959. 

If the reports of the Special Branch could not uncover the private 
intentions of the principal actors, historians can, perhaps, measure them 
by their words and deeds, and set them in their context. Indeed, as we 
shall see, Lim Chin Siong’s fate, and that of the radical left, would later 
hinge on this distinction. This suggests that another point of departure 
might be to examine the changing context of the insurgency in Malaya. 
Lim Chin Siong’s arrival on the political scene came at a critical time in 
the Emergency campaign. By 1951, the MCP’s armed insurrection was 
suffering serious reverses and the greater part of its strength had retreated 
to deep jungle bases. It therefore sought to revive the ‘open front’ 
activities of 1945-1948. In Singapore in this period, its main arm was the 
Anti-British League [ABL]. This body operated between 1948 and 1953 
as an ‘underground’ vehicle for extending the Party’s influence amongst 
radical forces in Singapore. After the demise of the ABL, following a 
series of security round-ups, the MCP maintained an ‘underground’ 
political presence in Singapore through intermediaries, chiefly the man 
Lee Kuan Yew was to call the ‘Plen’, Fang Chuang Pik. Lim Chin Siong 
was recruited to the ABL in 1951, and others of his circle were members 
or had contacts with it. Not all of those involved were unequivocal 
supporters of the MCP, nor, given that the ABL seems to have distanced 
itself from overt Communist doctrine, were they necessarily willing or 
witting to the full extent of the Party’s sponsorship. As Lim was later to 
argue, the ABL could be seen as a legitimate vehicle for democratic 
socialism, a nationalist ally.°! Lee Kuan Yew, in founding the PAP, ac- 
knowledged that the MCP had carried a torch for national struggle when 
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others had not, and embraced the necessity of keeping a line open to it. 
Yet, the extent of the Party’s reach is questionable. Its organisation was 
compromised by colonial intelligence, by its infiltrators and agents provo- 
cateurs.>2 When members of the ABL, including many ex-MDU activists, 
were rounded up in early 1951, the Chairman of the Advisory Detention 
Committee admitted that thirty-four of them were detained on suspicion 
and not fact. The MCP’s policy in this period stems as much from weak- 
ness after over 1,209 detentions between June 1948 and March 1954.>3 
It can be argued that, given these constraints, the MCP’s influence on 
the radical politics of Singapore in the late 1950s and early 1960s was, 
if anything, weaker than it had been between 1945 and 1951. Moreover, 
as the campaign on the peninsula wound down, many intellectuals, 
formerly sympathetic to the Party, began to mark a retreat towards 
alternatives.>4 

Where were new possibilities to be found? This brings us to a second 
aspect of the changing context of Singapore politics in the mid-1950s. In 
1954, Singapore’s politics were transformed by the prospect of con- 
stitutional change. The representative institutions created by the Rendel 
Constitution were, of course, limited. This was colonial democracy and 
not full self-government. The extent of the powers and the scope for au- 
tonomy of action of the elected government were unclear. David Marshall’s 
tenure as Singapore’s first Chief Minister was consumed by practical and 
symbolic initiatives to define these powers — so too Ong Eng Guan’s 
colourful term as mayor. The entire process was conducted under the 
intimidating shadow of the British reserve powers of suspension of the 
constitution and detention without trial. However, in the Singapore context 
of the time, the repercussions of this change were quite radical. The period 
between 1955 and 1959 was, an eminent Singaporean scholar has argued, 
‘the only real experience in Singapore of political competition’. She 
qualified this remark by adding that it was ‘memorable for its veniality 
and inefficiency’.>> Yet, for all that, it was a time of comparatively open 
and plural political engagement, when, despite bitter ideological divisions 
on the future of Singapore, these competing visions were openly con- 
tested, if not resolved, within the new colonial-democratic framework. The 
left was quick to commit itself to this process, and the depth of its 
commitment can be read in the record of Lim Chin Siong’s speeches in 
the Legislative Assembly. Yet, it did so facing two, connected difficulties. 
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First, the left struggled to escape the logic of its own history, and it 
was slow to repudiate it entirely. As Lim Chin Siong argued in the 
Assembly, he was not a Communist, but nor was he an anti-Communist. 
The radical left and the Communists, had, since the 1940s, shared a 
political language, an internationalist vision, a growing standardisation 
of activity that stemmed from a keen sense of co-proximity. Different 
groups pursued, in parallel, similar ends: the youth movement; the cultural 
league; the strike as a political weapon, were shared tools of struggle. 
That they have all but disappeared from the contemporary landscape 
makes it easy to overlook their earlier ubiquity. The very broad political 
spectrum that emerged out of this was, as Lee Kuan Yew described it, 
something of ‘a no-man’s land’.*® Future historians will need to traverse 
it in very different ways from their predecessors if they are to capture 
the vital nuances of the politics of the period. Yet, at the heated at- 
mosphere of the time, these nuances were often lost, ignored, or wilfully 
misconstrued. To study Singapore politics in this period is to enter a 
claustrophobic world, where groups of friends and acquaintances, could 
combine, dissolve and recombine in myriad ways. It was also an 
atmosphere in which one party could easily malign the intentions of 
another. The British, too, were active players in this game. For example, 
in 1949, in an attempt to ape what they felt to be a classic Communist 
technique, the British recruited a secret network of agents to undertake 
whispering campaigns.*” M.K. Rajakumar has written of the physical and 
mental exhaustion that Lim Chin Siong experienced in fending off 
approaches from unknown young militants. This made the building of the 
durable alliances so necessary to the pursuit of electoral politics very 
difficult, and Lim’s achievements all the more significant. 

The second main problem the left faced in embracing constitutionalism 
was that as the endgame of empire approached, there occurred another, 
parallel shift in the political process. This was towards confidential under- 
standings and negotiation outside the new quasi-parliamentary institutions. 
Agreement on the key issues of independence would be brokered in 
private — in the country homes of British ministers or on the golf course. 
Moreover, a greater part of this dealing would, after 1956, come to settle 
on issues of ‘internal security’, and this added to the vulnerability of the 
left. The British attempted to defend the use of powers of detention by 
arguing that they were wielded on ‘security’, and not ‘political’ grounds. 
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This had always been a rather tenuous distinction and by the mid-1950s, 
it became ever more difficult to sustain. The imperatives on the British 
to move decisively against the left-wing ‘open front’ increased. These 
were dictated not merely by the logic of counter-insurgency, but in- 
creasingly from the demands of late colonial politics, from local leaders 
themselves, on both sides of the Causeway. In the face of this, Lim Chin 
Siong’s own position in the independence struggle came, in no small part, 
to hinge upon one principal issue: detention without trial. 


Lim Chin Siong and Merdeka, 1956-1963 


Lim Chin Siong’s detention in August 1956 marked the beginning of a 
new phase in his political life. It was defined by his growing alienation 
from the PAP and the moderate course it had taken under the leadership 
of Lee Kuan Yew. In 1959, Lim, along with other detainees, accepted a 
‘parliamentary secretaryship’ in the new PAP government that had swept 
to power in the 1959 elections. This, however, triggered a period of 
phoney war between the PAP moderates and the left. Supporters of Lim 
had attempted to seize control of the PAP executive in late August and 
early September 1957. Lee and his followers had walked out to forestall 
them, and the crisis was only resolved by a second sweep of arrests by 
Lim Yew Hock’s government. After Lim Chin Siong’s release in 1959, 
the differences in outlook between the two groups were all too perceptible 
and were not easily contained within the party. Lim — together with other 
‘Big Six’ labour leaders, Fong Swee Suan, Dominic Puthucheary, S.T. 
Bani, S. Woodhull, Jamit Singh — fell back on their power-base within 
the ‘Middle Road’ unions and pressed for a more radical stance on a range 
of issues. The climatic confrontation with Lee Kuan Yew came in mid- 
1961. Lim and his allies broke away from the PAP to found a new radical 
party — the Barisian Sosialis. Its founding slogan was “genuinely full 
internal self-government’. It challenged the proposed terms of Singapore’s 
entry into Malaysia and campaigned on the question of control of powers 
of internal security and fundamental rights. The Barisan Sosialis emerged 
as a potential alternative government to the PAP. This confrontation 
climaxed in the arrest on 2 February 1963 of Lim Chin Siong and over a 
hundred other Barisan Sosialis, trade union and student leaders. Lim was 
detained until 1968. Having presided over some of the defining moments 
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of Singapore’s history, Lim Chin Siong was to play no further role in its 
public life. 

The struggles of these years have assumed an epic quality in Singa- 
pore’s collective memory. On both sides, the confrontation was seen as a 
fight for survival. Lee Kuan Yew never wavered in his belief that he was 
engaged in mortal combat with the Malayan Communist Party and its 
‘united front’, of which he was convinced Lim Chin Siong was the 
principal leader. His clandestine meetings with the ‘Plen’ in 1958 con- 
firmed Lee in his conviction. As he told Alan Lennox-Boyd at Chequers 
in March 1959: ‘It is all very well for people like Marshall to flirt with 
the Communists. If the Communists came they could go to Australia, but 
I would have to stay in Singapore. I have not the temperament of an 
exile’.°® For Lim and his allies too, the struggles of 1959-1963 were no 
less of a fight for survival in the face of the spectre of detention by what 
was seen as an increasingly authoritarian regime. The standard historiography 
tends to portray the period as one in which Lim Chin Siong and the left 
were outmanoeuvred by a tactically more astute Lee Kuan Yew, a ‘Lee well 
astride of the Tiger’.*? Once again, this deepens the impression that the 
left was on the wrong side of Singapore’s history. However, authoritative 
new archival research sheds new light on the high politics of the period. 
A striking theme is the way in which the question of Lim Chin Siong’s 
detention became inseparable from that of Singapore’s political future. 
Behind the tactical manoeuvring of these years lay deep-seated divides, 
not only between ‘right’ and ‘left’, but on the nature of independence itself. 

The existence of powers to detain without trial was, as we have seen, 
a central rallying point for radical front politics immediately after the war. 
However, in the tense aftermath of the declaration of Emergency, there 
was little scope for public debate on the issue in Singapore. There were 
some scruples in Whitehall over the use of such draconian powers, but a 
clinching argument within the British government was that to uphold the 
rule of law, it was, on occasion, obliged to break it. The Churchill govern- 
ment of 1951 to 1955 adopted a robust approach to colonial policing. The 
appointment of Sir Gerald Templer as High Commissioner of Malaya in 
1951 was designed to signal this, but Templer’s Cromwellian methods 
came under fire, and in Singapore, by the time of the relative calm of 
the early 1950s, the issue of detentions once again became politicised. 
Suspicions were voiced that, in the horse-trading for the transfer of power, 
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detentions were being manipulated as a political tool; there was concern 
at the legacy this would have for the conduct of politics after indepen- 
dence. In particular, the periodic renewal of Singapore’s Preservation of 
Public Security Ordinance presented a major platform to the left, and a 
Civil Rights Convention was at the centre of the turbulence of October 
1956. Lee Kuan Yew also campaigned on the issue in his speeches in 
the Legislative Council, memorably warning that repression, like making 
love, was easier the second time. ; 

The issue dominated the administration of David Marshall. In the 1955 
elections Marshall challenged Britain’s retention of Emergency powers. 
The British were determined to retain them. The principal issue was 
whether, under the Rendel constitution, it would be politically defensible 
for the British to use them, unless as a last resort, without the concurrence 
of Singapore ministers. When Marshall achieved office as Chief Minister, 
the British volunteered to ease his conscience by imposing these measures 
on him. However, although Marshall revoked some of the Emergency 
Regulations, he extended others for three months, and took responsibility 
for this himself in the face of lacerating criticisms in the Legislative 
Assembly. However, this dilution of power concerned the British, and their 
relationship with Marshall remained very delicate; Marshall repeatedly 
chafed at lack of access to Special Branch files and information, and was 
reluctant to undermine the integrity of a fledgling democratic process by 
wielding powers of detention. In the aftermath of the Hock Lee incident, 
Marshall refused to invoke the Emergency Regulations because, he 
explained, ‘we would have identified ourselves with a system which we 
ourselves abhor’. This provoked intense opposition in business circles, 
and, after he finally sanctioned the arrest in June of Fong Swee Suan and 
four other trade unionists to forestall a general strike, Marshall was 
charged with inconsistency. However, he did, after meeting Lim Chin 
Siong and other unionists, reduce the scope of the arrests.°! British 
concern at this led to the intercession of Kwame Nkrumah, the premier 
of the Gold Coast. Nkrumah took the unprecedented step of writing 
personally to Marshall to urge him to follow the advice he had been given 
by the British and to impress on him the importance of ‘give and take’.® 
In the official record is a verbatim transcript of Marshall’s justification 
of his actions to a delegation of students. His frustration with his role is 
evident: ‘We do not go around arresting people for fun. That is enough... 
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Now I want to work’.®? Nevertheless, in October 1955, largely on the 
back of the Hock Lee riots, a new Preservation of Public Security Ordi- 
nance (PPSO) was passed: this ignited protests and mobilised the students 
and unions. It also exposed widening ideological tensions within the PAP. 
Marshall put the issue of internal security at the heart of the constitu- 
tional negotiations for self-government. In December 1955, Marshall had 
attended the Baling meeting with representatives of the MCP. The crucial 
parting of the ways at the talks had been the issue of internal security. 
The Secretary-General of the MCP, Chin Peng, had argued that the 
Malayan politicians could not stand as representatives of an independent 
government, and the MCP could not therefore lay down its arms, unless 
full responsibility for internal security was achieved. There is evidence 
that this stung Malayan representatives into pressing the British hard on 
the issue in the constitutional talks that followed. At the London 
meetings in April-May 1956, Marshall’s delegation included Lee Kuan 
Yew and Lim Chin Siong. The three men were to take very different 
positions at the talks. Marshall voiced throughout energetic opposition 
to British definitions of their security interest in Singapore’s internal 
affairs; he opposed Britain’s right to appoint a Chief of Police with direct 
access to the High Commissioner and fought to gain access to the Special 
Branch. The talks broke down over the extent of the power Britain should 
possess in internal security matters beyond last ditch powers to’ revoke 
the constitution. Marshall, supported by Lim Chin Siong, stood out against 
a British offer of a Defence Council chaired by the British High Commis- 
sioner with a casting vote. Lim Chin Siong demanded an irrevocable 
constitution, which allowed for complete independence, with only external 
defence and foreign affairs to be left in the hands of the British. Lee Kuan 
Yew argued that an irrevocable constitution was not possible at this time. 
To Marshall and Lim, the very essence’ of independence was at stake. To 
Lee, they were confusing internal self-government with full sovereignty, 
which, he argued, was not on offer. However, for Marshall and Lim, given 
the experience of the preceding year, self-government without this crucial 
responsibility was, in Marshall’s phase, ‘Christmas pudding and arsenic 
sauce’. On this issue, the talks collapsed; Marshall returned to Singapore 
to face intense criticism from Lee Kuan Yew, who attacked the naivety 
of Marshall’s strategy and the ineptness of his tactics in pursuing it. 
Marshall was to resign shortly afterwards, and Lee scented power.® 
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After the fall of David Marshall, Singapore’s leaders — in private, at 
least — displayed fewer scruples about the use of the reservoir of powers 
of detention. Marshall’s successor, Lim Yew Hock, was viewed as an 
altogether more compliant tool of the security apparatus and not only 
sanctioned, but went out of his way to take responsibility for the two 
‘spring cleaning’ exercises in 1956. His political self-immolation on this 
issue made a deep impression on Lee Kuan Yew. For the British, Lim 
Yew Hock’s government, tainted as it was by ‘pools of dirty water’, was 
a short-term political expedient. Long before the 1959 elections, the 
British were casting around for a stronger ally. The transfer of power in 
the Gold Coast and Malaya had rested, indeed was accelerated, by the 
need to forge working relations with nationalist leaders that would survive 
beyond independence. This, ultimately, would be the only future guaran- 
tee of Britain’s economic and strategic interests, and British officials’ 
approach to national politics was driven by the need to secure this. After 
1956, British attention focussed on the PAP. Two factors were decisive. 
The first was Lee’s role in constitutional talks. In further talks in March 
1957, although Lim Yew Hock led the Singapore delegation, Lee played 
a crucial role in sweeping away the earlier obstacles to agreement on 
internal security by resurrecting the proposal for an Internal Security 
Council (ISC). The Council was to be chaired by the British Commissioner, 
a position held after 1959 by a former First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Selkirk, and included representatives of the British, Singapore and Fed- 
eration governments. Britain retained last-resort powers to suspend the 
constitution and resume direct rule. However, the ISC was weighted so 
that the British and Malayans could outvote the Singapore delegation. It 
was also agreed that the ISC, rather than the British government, should 
determine the remit of ‘security’ concerns. This complexity was de- 
liberate; it gave Singapore power over internal security issues, but not 
too much. It allowed a Chief Minister to wield this power behind the 
shield of the ISC. As the historian Simon Ball has put it: ‘Lee wanted an 
elected government but not one that could be blamed for suppressing its 
own citizens’.6° Moreover, Lee gave support to a so-called ‘subversives’ 
clause’ that would bar ex-detainees from elections. ‘I will have to de- 
nounce it’. Lee told the Secretary of State, Alan Lennox-Boyd. ‘You will 
have to take responsibility’.°” Without the presence of Marshall or Lim 
Chin Siong, the delegation easily agreed on what Marshall termed the 
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tiga suku busok merdeka (three-quarters rotten independence) that it had 
rejected in 1956. 

A second factor was detentions themselves. The arrests in October 
1956 had propelled Lee Kuan Yew into a more commanding position 
within the PAP. Detentions also allowed him to defeat a challenge to his 
leadership from the left. In the midst of the attempt by supporters of Lim 
Chin Siong to seize control of the PAP’s executive council in August 
1957, Lim Yew Hock authorised a second wave of arrests. Although Lee 
was later to argue that this was calculated by the Chief Minister to cause 
him maximum political embarrassment, the longer-term effect was to 
strengthen his position, and not all were convinced of his innocence in 
the matter. Lee introduced a self-selecting system of ‘cadres’ in the PAP, 
modelled, after a visit by Lee to Rome, on the Conclave of Cardinals.®8 
Some observers have argued that the British Governor, Sir William Goode 
colluded in the emergence of Lee Kuan Yew as Britain’s chosen man, if 
only through the operation of British self-interest.© Certainly, after the 
1957 constitutional talks, the British had been won over to Lee Kuan 
Yew; after a third series of talks in May 1958, there was an unspoken 
assumption that the PAP would govern after the 1959 elections. Histories 
of the period relate the plaudits that Lee won from the British.” How- 
ever, the British endorsement was not wholly unequivocal. Goode was 
concerned that Lee was ‘over-confident in his estimate of personalities 
and his ability to beat the Communists at their own game’.”! He 
summarised the situation to Lennox-Boyd shortly after the election: ‘My 
criticism of the Government is that it is too sturdy: there is a totalitarian 
streak that rides roughshod over all opposition or criticism’. However, 
he went on to lay out the foundations of a working relationship with them: 
“we shall have constant difficulties and worries in working with them; 
our tolerance and understanding will be strained. But they have potential 
to achieve much; and there is no present alternative to working with 
them’.’* Lennox-Boyd concurred: ‘to quote Mr Lee... the PAP is really 
our best ally’.73 From this period, the PAP and the British became locked 
closer together. However, a degree of tension remained at the heart of 
Anglo-PAP relations, and the question of internal security would bring 
this to the fore. 

In 1959, there was a critical ambiguity in Lee’s position on detentions. 
In 1958, Lee committed the PAP to renewing the PPSO when in govern- 
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ment; the party was also bound to secure the release of the detainees from 
‘Operation Liberation’. When Lim Yew Hock’s cabinet resigned, Lee 
negotiated the release of Lim Chin Siong ‘and some others’ by the British 
in advance of the PAP taking power. Lee secured the signatures of the 
principal detainees to the PAP manifesto, in order, he told Goode, that 
he could move against them if they departed from the party line. Lee 
refused to release them himself, so as not to later expose himself to the 
charge that their agreement was given under duress.’4 The Prime Minister, 
Harold Macmillan, was consulted and the British acceded to this private 
arrangement.’> As Lee Kuan Yew took his seat in the new ISC in July 
1959, he was forced to articulate his government’s position on detentions 
in the face of the unease amongst the Federation Ministers at the releases. 
The Singapore Special Branch reported that their estimate of MCP 
strength was low: 40 full party members, 80 ABL cadres; 200 or so 
‘sympathisers’ and ‘less than 100’ ‘released’ for ‘White Area work’. In 
characteristic language, it spoke of ‘much uncoordinated “cell” activity 
without either lateral or vertical contact’. It also felt it was ‘too early to 
assess Lim Chin Siong.... None of the others are engaged in any un- 
desirable activity’. In view of this, the new government proposed to make 
an experiment in ‘manipulation at large’, whilst retaining the PPSO as a 
‘safety net’ against Communism.7° However, it also made it clear that it 
saw this as the closing of the old account before a new one was 
opened.’ The Malayan ministers were unconvinced. The impression was 
that with this policy, Lee was seeking to shift responsibility for unpopular 
decisions onto the ISC. As the British High Commissioner in Kuala 
Lumpur, Geofroy Tory, told Lennox-Boyd: ‘Suleiman [bin Dato Abdul 
Rahman] has commented to me very forcibly about Lee’s “cynicism” and 
indifference to considerations of absolute justice’.78 

Over the next two years, the Internal Security Council became the 
centre of complex political wrangling between Singapore, Kuala Lumpur 
and the British. For the PAP government, the ISC was a crucial mecha- 
nism for political management: it exploited the highly confidential pro- 
ceedings of the Council as a means to camouflage its own intentions. An 
early indication of this came in late October 1959, when Lee Kuan Yew 
wrote to Goode, informing him that he wished to make arrests and wanted 
to associate the ISC with them. However, the British too wished to 
distance themselves from the arrests. Goode responded that Lee’s proposal 
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was wrong in principle; it was the Singapore government that was cae near’ 
sible for day-to-day security. However, after Lee ‘returned to the charge ; 
Goode relented and these arrests were agreed to at a 6 November meeting 
of the ISC. This was the first of a series of cases over the next eighteen 
months where Lee seemed to shift responsibility for his own actions onto 
the ISC. In December 1959, when two Malayan students at Nanyang 
University were detained, this was accompanied by announcements that 
it was at the behest of the Federation, although the cases had not been 
considered by the ISC. When trade union federations were de-registered 
in May 1960, the Singapore press blamed this on ISC ‘interference’. There 
were similar tensions over the renewal of detention orders.”? A number 
of further arrests were made in late 1960. When a case was made for the 
arrest of an old Pontian-born contemporary of Lim Chin Siong, now a 
cadre in the Singapore Rural Residents’ Association, it was on the explicit 
grounds of interrogating him in the hope of getting more information on 
Lim.®° There was also an increase in the numbers detained under the 
Criminal Law Temporary Provisions Ordinance: from 204 at the end of 
June 1959 to 539 a year later.8! Within Singapore, Lee Kuan Yew came 
under intense political pressure over the continued detention of the 28 
people arrested before 1959 who the PAP had pledged to release on 
assuming office. 

The issue of detainees precipitated a confrontation between Lee and 
the radical left. In September 1960, Ong Eng Guan, a former PAP mayor 
of Singapore who had moved into opposition to the party on the grounds 
of its ‘dictatorial’ methods, moved a motion in the Legislative Assembly 
for the abolition of the ISC. Lee saw the issue as a crucial test of his 
authority. Because of the veil of secrecy around the ISC, not all members 
of Lée’s cabinet were aware that the Singapore government had not 
pressed for:releases since early 1960. In mid-1961, therefore, to seek a 
way out, Lee suggested to the British that his government should order 
the release of all detainees, but then have that order countermanded in 
the ISC by Britain and Malaya. As Philip Moore, the acting British Com- 
missioner, argued, it was wrong for the British ‘to be party to a device 
for deliberate misrepresentation of responsibility for continuing detentions 
in order to help the PAP government to remain in power’. Moore took 
this stand not least because he felt that Britain would find it difficult to 
justify any continued detentions on security grounds, and would be willing 
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to see the detainees released, were Lee to raise the issue in the ISC. Moore 
suggested, off the record, to Lee Kuan Yew, that the best solution would 
be ‘to release all the detainees forthwith’. But Lee, Moore reported, was 
unwilling to present the left with such a victory. Another option, Moore 
suggested, would be for Lee to discuss each case on its merits. But, Moore 
concluded, the root of the problem was that Lee ‘has lived a lie about 
the detainees for too long, giving the Party the impression that he was 
pressing for their release while, in fact, agreeing in the ISC that they 
should remain in detention’. He also thought that Lee Kuan Yew was 
probably exaggerating the political difficulties he faced on the issue.82 
Lee himself, however, saw the looming crisis in apocalyptic terms. He 
was facing defections in the Legislative Assembly on the issue and a 
critical by-election in Anson constituency in July. Should he lose in 
Anson, he warned the British, he would call a general election, which he 
expected to lose, and anticipated that a government of Ong Eng Guan, 
David Marshall and Lim Chin Siong would be formed.®3 At a dinner with 
Selkirk, Moore, and Goh Keng Swee, Lee proposed a more desperate 
scenario: he would order the release of detainees whilst requiring the 
British to block it through the ISC; he would then prorogue parliament 
for three weeks, and announce a plebiscite on Merger. When opposition 
was provoked, he would expel Fong, Woodhull, Dominic Puthucheary and 
Jamit Singh to the Federation. This ‘would force Lim Chin Siong to reveal 
his hand completely and resort to direct action, in which event the Singa- 
pore Government would relinquish power and allow the British or the 
Federation to take over Singapore’. Selkirk, however, would have nothing 
to do with this ‘unsavoury’ scheme.84 
By July 1961, then, crisis had been reached. A period of relatively 
open political competition was coming to a close. Politics was increasingly 
seen as a zero-sum game. There were three main factors driving this 
forward. The first was that stakes were raised as British and the Malayan 
and Singapore governments began to grope towards a more permanent 
political and strategic settlement for the region. The chosen vehicle for 
this was, of course, the “Grand Design’ for a federation of ‘Malaysia’. 
The idea of a closer association of the Borneo territories with the Straits 
Settlements and Malay States had been attractive to the British from the 
time of Malcolm MacDonald’s as Commissioner-General in Singapore 
after 1946. When Tunku Abdul Rahman revived the ‘Grand Design’ in 
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May 1961, in a speech to the Foreign Correspondents’ Association in 
Singapore, the plan fell on receptive ears in London. British imperial 
policy was shifting into a higher gear. Across the Afro-Asian world, 
Britain’s capacity to directly challenge the currents of nationalist politics 
was compromised by strategic weakness. Britain was ready to abandon 
sovereignty in the region. Macmillan put it in blunt terms to Tunku Abdul 
Rahman a year later: “This was not an act of British generosity but simply 
a matter of common sense. The British Government did not wish to retain 
responsibility in parliament for territories which they no longer con- 
trolled’.85 Malaysia facilitated this, but it also brought with it the enticing 
prospect that the Tunku would allow the British to retain a strategic 
presence with a base in Singapore in return for territorial concessions in 
Borneo. For both Britain and Malaya, and for Lee Kuan Yew’s govern- 
ment in Singapore, the inclusion of Singapore in Malaysia was adopted 
as a means of resolving the security problem in Singapore. However, the 
depth of the parties’ commitment to Malaysia was not the same. For 
Britain it was absolute, and this pushed them closer towards their local 
allies. For the Tunku, however, his support was more conditional. At 
crucial points, he wavered on the issue. For Lee Kuan Yew, Malaysia was 
a crucial aspiration for Singapore’s future security and prosperity; he also 
saw it as vital to his political surviva}.8° In no small measure, the fragile 
shared purpose behind Malaysia was'a response to the growing strength 
of the radical left in Singapore within the colonial-democratic system. And 
it was in recognition of this that Lim Chin Siong and the left rejected 
the terms of Singapore’s Merger with Malaysia. 

This is a second factor. By July 1961, the internal contradictions within 
the PAP came to a climax. Lee Kuan Yew’s support at the grassroots of 
Singapore politics was haemorrhaging after challenges from both the 
radical left and the populist centre. Powerful federations of labour were 
rebuilt in Singapore General Employees’ Union and with the creation of 
the Federation of Factory and Workshop Employees’ Unions. During 
1960, tensions within the PAP between Lim Chin Siong and Middle Road 
group, and Lee Kuan Yew erupted into open conflict. By April 1961, Lee 
Kuan Yew was weakened by the humiliating by-election defeat of his 
candidate in the Hong Lim by-election at the hands of the populist Ong 
Eng Guan, who had been expelled from the party earlier. The left’s support 
for the PAP candidate was muted, and in July — when the PAP suffered a 
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second by-election defeat in Anson constituency, this time to a resurgent 
David Marshall — it was non-existent. The PAP split was irreversible. Left- 
wing suspicions over Lee Kuan Yew’s advocacy of co-operation with the 
Alliance in the pursuit of Malaysia combined with a much longer-term 
frustration at his rather paternalistic socialism. The Big Six called for ‘a 
genuine internal self-government’ centred on the abolition of the ISC on 
20 July 1961: within two days, eight PAP assemblymen had come out in 
their support and the left-wing Parliamentary secretaries were dismissed. 
These events were precipitate, not planned. This said, the formation of 
the Barisan Sosialis in mid-1961 struck an almost fatal bow to the PAP. 
During 1961, the loss of PAP membership was as high as eighty per cent; 
5 branch committees resigned en bloc; 19 out of 23 paid organising 
secretaries left the party, and an unknown number of party ‘cadres’. Yet, 
there was little sense that this was a fore-planned exodus. Studies suggest 
that motives for leaving were multiple; not least among them was an 
immense political momentum, a sense that the future lay with the Barisan 
Sosialis.8’ At the centre of Lim Chin Siong’s position was, as he wrote 
to the press, that ‘any constitutional arrangement must not mean a setback 
for the people in terms of freedom and democracy’.88 A key element in 
the Barisan’s opposition to the Merger proposal was its deeply held 
anxiety as to the scope for personal and collective freedoms under the 
Federation. From its assumption of power in 1955, the Alliance had made 
clear its intentions to retain the extra-judicial powers bequeathed to it by 
the British. The peninsular left was fighting a long rear-guard action 
against the Alliance’s use of the Internal Security Act that replaced the 
Emergency Regulations in 1960. 

A final factor behind the crisis was the Singapore left’s conviction that 
the government was planning a large-scale clampdown on its activities. 
After the Anson by-election, on 18 July 1961, Selkirk agreed to meet Lim 
Chin Siong, James Puthucheary and other leaders of the left, without Lee 
Kuan Yew’s foreknowledge, at Eden Hall. At the meeting, the left sought 
assurances from Selkirk that should Lee Kuan Yew’s government fall, the 
British would not intervene militarily to maintain control. It is indicative 
of Lee’s perception of the weakness of his position in mid-1961 that he 
was immediately suspicious that Selkirk might be willing to ditch him 
and attempt to work through the left. Lee was to present this as a dark 
imperialist plot. There was controversy over this. Puthucheary, for his part, 
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stressed that the left merely sought clarification of the position. Selkirk 
stressed that it was the left who had sought him out and that he was 
merely reiterating a constitutional fact. At the very least, journalists 
believed, there was an element of ““James Bond” tactics’ at play. It was 
equally in Selkirk’s interest to widen the breach between Lee Kuan Yew 
and the radicals, as it was to keep a line open to the left; the left had 
misread Selkirk’s cautious and non-committal response. In the words of 
one journalist: ‘Selkirk had read them their rights but omitted to caution 
them’. In the legislative assembly, Lee Kuan Yew worked the situation 
with what one sympathetic account has called ‘diabolical cynicism’.®° 
However, whilst Lee revealed plans for the release of detainees, he did 
not mention that this was a device to ensure their continued incar- 
ceration.° In retrospect, the Eden Hall meeting was perhaps a tactical 
blunder on Lim Chin Siong’s part. Yet, it was dictated by a political 
process that was now dominated by tough, clandestine deal-making. The 
most significant decisions at the London conferences — the ‘subversives’ 
clause, the creation of the ISC — had been brokered in private, often 
outside of the main delegates’ sessions. Under the complex power-sharing 
arrangements which pivoted on the ISC, the key factor in political success 
was behind-the-screen access to the British, and later, to Tuinku Abdul 
Rahman. The Eden Hall conference can be read as an attempt to counter 
this. It failed, and it was to fail again later in 1962 and early 1963 during 
the Merger negotiations for Malaysia. The episode also shows how much 
the left had staked on its own constitutionality. 

With the historic split within the PAP, the inner politics of Malaysia 
continued to revolve around one key issue: the perceived need to eliminate 
the leadership of the left from political life. This imperative issued first 
from the Alliance leadership in Kuala Lumpur. They had been antagonised 
by the ‘Eden Hall Tea Party’: they were alarmed by Selkirk’s reception 
of Lim Chin Siong, but also angered by Lee Kuan Yew’s breach, in the 
Legislative Assembly, of the confidentiality of the ISC, and pressed for 
unanimity of action. The domestic context was crucial; the Tunku’s own 
regime was under pressure. In July 1961, he told the British that if the 
next Federal elections looked like producing a socialist majority, the 
election would not take place: the Malay elite would use its control of 
the administration and security forces to install a dictatorship. It became 
clear to all sides that a further, comprehensive sweep of arrests in Singa- 
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pore would be, for the Tunku, an essential precondition for Merger.?! The 
Secretary of State, Reginald Macleod, balked at the implications of this: 
‘We can well understand Tunku’s extreme dislike of the possibility of a 
Lim Chin Siong government in Singapore. Nevertheless, difficulties of 
any direct action on our part to prevent such a Government or to upset it 
so long as it behaves constitutionally are obvious’.%2 The British negotia- 
tors noted that the Tunku based his position on a shifting combination of 
concerns. Arrests were necessary for a consistent policy on Communism, 
but he was anxious that repression might be presented in communal terms 
if it were undertaken after Merger by the Federal government. There were 
fears that if Lim Chin Siong or others were elected to the Federal chamber, 
they would be ‘untouchable’. Philip Moore underlined this last consid- 
eration: ‘[the Tunku] is going too far when he attempts to prevent any- 
body who is dangerous to him politically from [sic] playing for the 
Singapore fifteen in Kuala Lumpur’.”4 

Throughout 1962, Lee Kuan Yew combined public hostility to deten- 
tions with private pressure on the British and the ISC to take the 
responsibility for arrests which he saw as vital to maintaining his position 
against the Barisan Sosialis, with a dwindling parliamentary majority. The 
Barisan’s opposition to the Malaysia terms was maintained through early 
1962, and intensified when, in April 1962, Lee announced a Referendum 
on Merger. Lee remained troubled about the domestic repercussions of a 
move against its leadership, but the indications are that Lee was increas- 
ingly won over to the necessity for action after March 1962.°> Thereafter, 
Lee’s convictions were diluted only by questions of presentation and 
timing. The issue remained delicate within his party. When Lee left for 
talks on Malaysia in London in May 1962, Toh Chin Chye worried aloud 
to the British about the lengths to which Lee would commit himself to 
secure support from the Alliance.°° However, before he left, a Special 
Branch Paper was produced that suggested a two-phase programme of 
action. In the first phase, the Barisan would be harassed by the police 
and the government. This was designed to provoke it into unconstitutional 
action, which would initiate a second phase of detentions, restrictions and 
other actions to be sanctioned by the ISC. For this second phase, no new 
evidence of complicity with the MCP would be required. In the report, 
only Lim Chin Siong was named directly.?” In London, Lee confirmed 
his willingness to act upon the report. As he told Reginald Maudling, he 
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wanted just enough action ‘to worry them psychologically — a little bit 
of ground heat — what the Chinese call “white terror”. As soon as it was 
clear Malaysia was going to go ahead, then he would “put on the 
pincers”’.°8 A minor crisis occurred on his return when he assured the 
Singapore Commission and the Federation government that Maudling had 
sanctioned arrests. He also claimed to have Hugh Gaitskell’s support. Lee 
was forced to back-pedal: Maulding had stressed that he would need to 
be convinced of the wisdom of the move before giving his approval.2? 
By June, the first phase had begun, and Lee seized on opportunities to 
provoke the Barisan into unconstitutional action. The Singapore Commis- 
sion doubted the Barisan would be drawn.! Before August 1962, Lee 
was reluctant to let any charge of coercion interfere with the Referendum 
he had announced on Malaysia. After his Referendum success, Lée was 
less restrained, but remained acutely conscious that the federation 
ministers’ desire to eliminate the Singapore left was a principal motive 
for Merger. Lee was concerned that, by sanctioning the arrests, he would 
be expending his most valuable bargaining chip in the negotiations, and 
might even diminish the rationale for Merger itself. 

One of the most striking findings of the research of British historians 
Simon Ball and Matthew Jones is the extent to which the United Kingdom 
Commission in Singapore attempted to stall and block these arrests. Their 
concern is primarily with the pressures on British imperial policy in the 
era of decolonisation. Britain’s overriding concern was, as we have seen 
to maintain her strategic position in the region, whilst reducing expensive 
commitments to policing it. With this at stake, colonial officials could 
not, and did not, act as the impartial arbiters of local politics, however 
much they tended to portray their deeds in this light. That said, the 
findings of this new research in the imperial archive, whilst in no sense 
attempting to whitewash the conduct of British officials, do, interestingly 
show that key figures believed the left was a constitutional movement 
that commanded wide popular legitimacy.!°! Selkirk’s deputy in Singa- 
pore, Philip Moore, in reports to London, highlighted the left’s self- 
control, its preoccupation with constitutionality and the inclusive nature 
of the Barisan-centred Council of Joint Action. In July 1962, when inter- 
nal controversy over the arrests was at its fiercest, Moore reviewed the 
Special Branches’ reports on the United Front and Lim Chin Siong, and 
stressed the point that: 
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while we accept that Lim Chin Siong is a Communist, there is no evidence 
he is receiving his orders from the CPM, Peking or Moscow. Our impression 
is that Lim is working very much on his own and that his primary objective 
is not the Communist millennium but to obtain control of the constitutional 
government of Singapore. It is far from certain that having obtained this objec- 
tive Lim would necessarily prove a compliant tool of Peking or Moscow. 102 


Selkirk shared these scruples. Like Moore, he could not see in the 
Barisan’s actions any plans for violent struggle, or evidence of any recent 
association by Lim Chin Siong and others with the MCP. He was worried 
that repressive action against the Barisan, when it was pursuing a con- 
stitutional path, would only have the effect of rallying nationalist support 
around. In this, there was perhaps a residual element of democratic senti- 
ment. Perhaps more important was a pragmatic and self-serving desire to 
limit Britain’s commitment to any costly intervention and to call to heel 
her principal local ally. Throughout the eighteen months that followed 
the PAP split, within the ISC and in the political negotiations that sur- 
rounded Malaysia, Selkirk and Moore attempted to block calls for hard- 
line detentions. Selkirk and Moore saw the issue as ominous for the future 
conduct of internal security within Malaysia: they noted, on repeated 
occasions, the willingness of politicians on both sides of the Causeway 
to see their opponents arrested. Of the Tunku’s and Lee’s respective bids 
for 25 and 250 arrests in July 1962, Selkirk warned the Minister, Duncan 
Sandys: ‘in fact I believe that both of them wish to arrest the effective 
political opposition and blame us for doing so’.!°3 In October 1962, he 
went further. Lee, he wrote: 
is probably very much attracted to the idea of destroying his political 
opponents. It should be remembered that there is behind all this a very personal 
aspect... he claims he wishes to put back in detention the very people who 
were released at his insistence — people who are intimate acquaintances, who 
have served in his government, and with whom there is a strong sense of 
political rivalry which transcends ideological differences.!™* 


This kind of unease reflected a wider imperial concern. The Devlin 
Commission on Nyasaland, a component of another federal scheme, had 
described it as a ‘police state’. The Hola Camp massacre in Kenya had 
sparked great public outrage. Both events highlighted Britain’s growing 
sensitivity to international criticism within the Commonwealth and the 


United Nations.!% 
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If, ultimately, British scruples were rooted in strategic calculations 
about the maintenance of world influence, strategic concerns over-ruled 
them. In the crucial talks in late July and early August 1962, both the 
Tunku and Lee Kuan Yew looked to the British to provide the conditions 
for the creation of Malaysia. This necessitated a hardening of outlook in 
Whitehall. This embraced other aspects of the ‘Grand Design’. When the 
British High Commissioner in Sarawak complained about disregard of 
local sensitivities, his letter was the subject of an incisive minute by the 
Prime Minister. 


I am rather shocked by this telegram & the attitude it reveals. 

Does he realise 

(a) our weakness in Singapore 

(b) our urgent need to hand over the security problem there. 
The whole mood is based on a false assessment of our power. If this is C.O. 
point of view, we shall fail. What are we to do?! 


The resistance of Selkirk and Moore was further undermined by pressure 
from British officials in the Federation — in particular the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Geofroy Tory and the Commissioner of Police Sir Claude 
Fenner — who were vociferous in pressing the views of the Tunku and 
other Alliance ministers. They were quick to make parallels with 1948. 
In Tory’s analysis, if the Barisan Sosialis achieved power, the British 
would have to get them out before Merger went ahead. ‘There is no 
doubt’, he argued, ‘that in his heart the Tunku would regard Malaysia as 
dead if the transfer of sovereignty were in fact put off for more than a 
very short time and if the Barisan Sosialis were during this time to dis- 
place the PAP’.!97 In meetings with the Tunku, Macmillan urged restraint. 
However; the Tunku too fell back on the analogy with the outbreak of 
the’ Emergency. He made it clear that there would be no Merger unless 
the ‘Communists’ were cleaned up beforehand. 


The Tunku himself was not happy about the idea of a merger. There was no 
reason why he should wish to take over all the other Territories were it not 
for the Communist danger. In his view, Singapore was bound to go Communist 
unless something was done soon.!9 


It became clear, in a meeting at Chequers on 28 July 1962 with Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, that the British were prepared to offer the arrests as a 
lubricant to a final agreement on Malaysia. At a crucial meeting on the 
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following day between Duncan Sandys, Tun Abdul Razak and Lee Kuan 
Yew, it appeared that British concerns on the issues were purely pre- 
sentational: the three governments were to work for an agreement on the 
arrests after the Singapore referendum on Merger. When, after his August 
referendum victory, Lee argued that it marked the moment to move against 
the left, Selkirk pointed out to Sandys that it demonstrated that ‘Singapore 
can be governed through parliamentary democracy without resort to 
totalitarian methods’ .!°? The Singapore Commission attempted to uphold 
its problematic distinction between ‘political’ and ‘security’ grounds by 
insisting that the Barisan was adhering to legal political activities. Selkirk 
argued that this distinction was all the more germane given Tunku Abdul 
Rahman’s statement that, in the federation, there would be no arrest of 
Communist sympathisers who did not take part in any illegal activity. 


The fact is there is no evidence at present that Communists or Communist 
sympathisers in Singapore intend to resort to illegal activities or violent action. 
So long as this remains the case I do not see how the examination of indi- 
vidual cases can produce justification on security grounds for arbitrary arrest, 
nor is there a political case for arrests, especially in the light of the referendum 
result.!!0 


In the event, these local scruples were firmly overridden and Sandys gave 
Selkirk a sharp lesson in political realities. Thereafter, for the British too, 
it was a question of timing and presentation: of Sandys’ desire to wait 
until after the Malaysia Bill was introduced in the House of Commons; 
of whether the programme would begin with the ‘rustications’ to Malay- 
sia that Lee had originally envisaged. It was also a question of numbers: 
in November, Selkirk reported that a Special Branch source had told him 
that Lee was envisaging ‘about one thousand’ arrests.!'! The arrests, con- 
cludes Matthew Jones, ‘primarily reflected the imperative felt by decision- 
makers in London to respond to the needs and demands of nationalist 
elites’.!!2 The detention of the left, and in particular that of Lim Chin 
Siong, was the price for Singapore’s independence within Malaysia, and 
played no small part in accelerating its achievement. 


‘Christmas Pudding and Arsenic Sauce’: ‘Operation Coldstore’ 


In late 1962, an opportunity arose for the bargain to be concluded. The 
Brunei revolt, and the earlier meeting between Lim Chin Siong and others 
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with Azahari, provided an immediate security panic, which was, in Lee 
Kuan Yew’s words, a ‘heaven sent opportunity’ to justify the arrests.!!5 
Any residual obstructionism on the part of the British evaporated. On 12 
December, Sandys approved the swoop, after the matter had been referred 
to Macmillan. It was authorised by the ISC the next day and the operation 
was given the codename ‘Coldstore’. Draft speeches and radio addresses 
were prepared. However, at the eleventh hour, it collapsed, due to dis- 
agreements over Lee’s insistence that two members of the Federal 
legislature be included on the list: Ahmad Boestamam and the Labour 
Party leader, Lim Kean Siew. The Tunku initially agreed, but then with- 
drew his consent on ‘professional advice that there was no security case 
which could justify it’. He was also angered as he felt that Lee ‘was taking 
advantage of an atmosphere of urgency to include a number of political 
opponents in lists of arrests on purely political grounds’.!!4 Again, Lee’s 
qualms lay in that, as the arrests were his final card to guarantee Merger, 
he wished to hold from playing it until cast-iron guarantees had been 
received from the Tunku that Merger would go ahead. The Tunku gave a 
final ultimatum that if the operation failed, Merger was off. At the last, 
Selkirk reminded Sandys of an earlier agreement whereby arrests would 
be considered on a case-by-case basis. He was again overruled. In the 
event, Lee Kuan Yew agreed with the Federation on a list of 169 names, 
including three members of the United People’s Party, including its leader 
Ong Eng Guan. This Lee was persuaded to drop. The Tunku dropped his 
insistence that Barisan Sosialis assemblymen should be rounded up. In 
the early hours of 2 February 1963, there were 113 arrests. Lim Chin 
Siong’s name headed the arrest sheet.!!5 

The Brunei revolt allowed the ISC members to shift the justification 
for ‘Coldstore’ away from the hotly contested notion of an internal 
challenge to Singapore’s security. The ground was already prepared for 
this. In their conflicts with the PAP, the Barisan leaders had emphasised 
the internationalism of their stand. Their external linkages were more 
imagined than real; imagined in the sense that the left felt itself to be 
rhythmically bound to world forces, and locked in spirit to parallel 
struggles elsewhere in the region. This did create difficulties and contra- 
dictions, both in its relations to Indonesia and through the Barisan’s pursuit 
of alliance with the left on the peninsula. Although the opposition of the 
Singapore left and the Malayan left to the Merger terms found common 
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cause in anti-feudalism and in concern with fundamental liberties, it 
diverged in the ‘nations of intent’ that lay behind it. These differences 
were historical but, as the ‘People’s Constitution’ of 1947 suggests, were 
not perhaps irresolvable. They were, however, easily exploited by the 
Alliance and the PAP.!!6 In 1962, Lee Kuan Yew had gone to the United 
Nations Committee on Colonialism to argue against UN observers on the 
Merger Referendum: calls for this, he argued, had emanated from the 
‘anti-national Left’ and were therefore illegitimate. As he explained to 
the ISC, after the Brunei rebellion, action ‘could now be presented as 
taken by Nationalist Governments of the Federation and Singapore against 
anti-nationalists who had threatened the security of Malaysia’.!!7 Although 
in its statement on ‘Coldstore’, the ISC pointed to the hidden hand of 
the Communist underground, the justification advanced by S. Rajaratnam 
to Devan Nair, who was attending the Afro-Asian Conference in Dar es 
Salaam, pointed to the hidden hand of external forces. ‘Action therefore 
was taken not because they are Communists but because of danger of 
subversion and violence by Communists in aid of alien intervention- 
ists’,!!8 In this way, the historical bogey of internationalism was revived, 
and the left were placed beyond the pale of the national discourse. 
However, in the aftermath of ‘Coldstore’, there remained confusion 
as to the extent of the evidence for a concerted anti-Malaysia plot. The 
public impression was given that more evidence would be released. This, 
Selkirk told Sandys, was not the case: although Lee Kuan Yew had hoped 
to obtain and release more intelligence from the interrogation, all that there 
was was summarised in the ICS’s rather general statement.!!? Lee’s 
projected radio broadcasts on the arrests merely highlighted the problem. 
On reading a draft, Selkirk raised concerns about passages referring to 
Indonesian and Philippines involvement in the Brunei fracas, and also 
about ‘numerous passages and exaggerations about the extent of Lim Chin 
Siong’s involvement in the revolt’.!2° One week after the arrests, Lee 
Kuan Yew was impatient that new material be prepared for publication. 
He particularly hoped for more evidence of Indonesian involvement, 
especially from Said Zahari. However, Selkirk told London, ‘I understand 
that as yet interrogation has yielded little or no new material’ and ‘so far 
he has said nothing of importance’.!*! In late March, the Singapore 
Special Branch produced another report on ‘The Communist Conspiracy’. 
Philip Moore, acting for Selkirk in his absence, firmly opposed its publi- 
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cation on the grounds that ‘it would be gratuitously drawing attention to 
the lack of further evidence’. 


The fact is that the interrogations have so far produced little new evidence 
about the Communist conspiracy or the link up between the Barisan Sosialis 
and the Brunei revolt. The only significant new point which has emerged is 
that Barisan Sosialis were probably resisting the overtures of Azahari and the 
Indonesians to give more militant support to the Brunei Revolt. This is em- 
barrassing but not altogether unexpected since the Communists had plenty of 
warning as a result of the abortive operation planned in December. They 
clearly had a pre-arranged plan to give nothing away under interrogation about 
Communist plans and simply take the line that they were engaged in con- 
stitutional political struggle. Unless, therefore, there is an unexpected break 
by one of the more important Communists we cannot expect much result from 
interrogations and certainly not enough to justify a further ISC paper.!22 


As the further paper was tabled at the legislative assembly, Moore 
remarked that it had little new beyond ‘circumstantial’ evidence of a 
meeting by Lim Chin Siong with the MCP underground in 1961.!23 

As interrogations of detainees slowly progressed, the methods came 
under scrutiny. Behind the medical and sanitary metaphors in which the 
arrests were cloaked, a harsher picture began to emerge. One lawyer, 
representing Nanyang University students, reported that he was unable 
to see his clients until 5 March, during which time they were in solitary 
confinement. ‘It seems that the whole purpose is to destroy the mental 
balance of these young university students’. He found one of the women 
detainees on the verge of mental breakdown, suffering from acute in- 
somnia, serious lack of appetite and living on sleeping tablets supplied 
by the prison medical officer since the day of her detention. He claimed 
that ‘force and threats of force are applied on students who are to them 
“non co-operative”’.!24 Selkirk was alarmed by a statement by the 
Federation Special Branch at a meeting in Kuala Lumpur that it intended 
to keep ‘hard core detainees’ in solitary confinement ‘indefinitely, as 
experience showed that after about eighteen months this brought about 
the psychological changes necessary for rehabilitation’. It was, Selkirk 
added, ‘not improbable’ that Singapore had a similar policy and chal- 
lenged the policy at an ISC meeting on 26 April. Meanwhile, David 
Marshall had reported of Outram prison that conditions were ‘radically 
worse than conditions imposed in the past either by the Imperial Govern- 
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ment or by any previous Singapore Government’.!*> After the April 
meeting, Selkirk reported that the situation was “quite intolerable’; by late 
June, there were still 5 detainees in solitary, as well as 10-12 people under 
direct interrogation. When pressed for details on the progress of these 
interrogations, the Director of the Singapore Special Branch pleaded 
shortage of staff.!2° In June, there was an attempted suicide. In the United 
Kingdom, Fenner Brockway MP took up the cause, along with British 
trades unions and also the fledgling international campaign, Amnesty 
International. The remaining Barisan Sosialis leaders campaigned vigor- 
ously within Singapore on behalf of the detainees. In April, after a protest 
march to the Prime Minister’s Office, Dr Lee Siew Choh and a number 
of Barisan leaders were arrested on the charge of attempting to over-awe 
the government. The party was hamstrung as a political force; it was faced 
with the closure of its newspaper, The Plebian, and further pressure on 
sympathetic trade unions. Historians can only speculate on the extent to 
which, without ‘Coldstore’, the course of the elections in Singapore in 
September 1963 might have been very different. The full history of the 
Barisan Sosialis has yet to be written. In the event, in adversity, the 
Barisan and Partai Rakyat received 34.7 per cent of the total vote.!?” Yet, 
through this adversity, as Selkirk wryly noted in July, the Barisan Sosialis 
still adhered to constitutional tactics. !?8 

This paradox lies at the heart of ‘Coldstore’. After 1959, Lee Kuan 
Yew had urged the necessity of defeating the radical left through open 
democratic argument, whilst trying to provoke them into extra-legal 
action. The left, however, had not been deflected from constitutional 
struggle. Therefore, from mid-1962 at least, Lee had concluded that this 
confrontation could only be resolved by resort to special powers that lay 
beyond the democratic process. This merely exposed the extent to which 
the crisis was, as the British had argued, a political one, and not a security 
one. For Lee and the Tunku, however, the radical front was a Communist 
conspiracy, and they appealed to the still-warm memories of the outbreak 
of the Emergency in June 1948. Yet, by 1962, the context had changed 
dramatically. The armed insurgency was in tatters; the revolution of 1948 
had failed. During the Malayan Spring, the left’s view of constitutionalism 
was inimical to the very limited prospects for colonial democracy; hopes 
that these would be extended proved to be an illusion. Fifteen years later, 
however, these structures were more sophisticated, and the left took the 
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opportunity, indeed had little choice, to go further in supporting them and 
try to transform them from within. Surveying the international terrain, the 
prospects for this looked more promising after 1959 than in 1948. Else- 
where, the British had given ground to the radical nationalists, to Nehru, 
to Nkrumah — who the British had also been convinced was Communist 
— and to Nyerere. There were, in this period, other examples of popularly 
elected leftist governments within more conservative structures: in India, 
for example (although Lee Kuan Yew and the Tunku preferred to invoke 
the Cuban analogy). However, for this prospect to be realised, much would 
depend, and did depend, on the honest brokerage of the British: at the 
end of the day, would the British suffer an elected Barisan Sosialis govern- 
ment in Singapore? Lim Chin Siong’s strategy in 1961 and 1962 suggests 
that he did not despair of this. Lim diluted his radicalism, even at the ex- 
pense of losing support, to work within the colonial-democratic framework. 

The very success of this strategy polarised Singapore’s politics. It was 
the very fear of the domestication of the radical left that caused such 
concern to Lee Kuan Yew and his faction of the PAP. And it was this 
prospect that lay behind Lee’s savage reaction to the ‘Eden Hall Tea 
Party’. At this point, Lee exploited to skilful effect the tactical advantage 
of incumbency to play on both Malayan and British fears to ensure 
Singapore’s incorporation into Malaysia with Lee and the PAP at the helm. 
In this, his direct access to the British, in both London and Singapore, 
and (with more uncertain effect) to the Tunku, was crucial. Lee had learnt 
early the value of ‘information as a political resource’, and this would 
become a central feature of his regime.!?? Lim Chin Siong’s attempt in 
April 1962 to open his own line of communication by writing to the Tunku 
exposed him to public rebuff and political embarrassment some months 
later.'>° In his struggle with the left, Lee Kuan Yew also rode the remorse- 
less logic of counter-insurgency. We have already seen how the Barisan’s 
campaign against the PAP and the conditions of Merger focussed on the 
PAP’s increasing authoritarianism and on the issue of the ISC. Given this 
position, the left’s commitment to work within existing structures if any- 
thing intensified. It was for this reason that Lim Chin Siong seemed, by 
late 1962, to be less radical than Dr Lee Siew Choh within his party, and 
the seeds were sown for later divisions within the Barisan. 

This leads to a final aspect of the Lim Chin Siong legacy. At the heart 
of Lim Chin Siong’s conflict with the PAP lay competing ideas of free- 
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dom. A consistent theme of his career was his opposition to the PPSO 
and the ISC. Throughout the transfer of power, Lim attacked the more 
conditional terms on which Lee Kuan Yew and his faction were willing 
to accept self-government. At the 1956 London conference, he opposed 
Lee’s acquiescence in Britain’s retention of residual powers to detain and 
suspend the constitution, as in so doing, Lee was embracing only a partial 
kind of freedom. If this position was strategic, it was also absolute. As 
Lim argued in an early speech in the Legislative Council in April 1955: 


The people ask for fundamental democratic rights, but what have they got? 
They have only got the freedom of firecrackers after seven o’clock in the even- 
ing. The people ask for bread and they have been given stones instead. !3! 


As we have seen, Lim spoke for a local radical tradition that pitted the 
popular will against colonial power. The positions he adopted after 1956 
were underpinned by an understanding of freedom that asserted that if 
one was subject to any form of government that allowed for the exercise 
of prerogative or discretionary power outside the law, one would be 
living in an unfree state. In this sense, the distinctions that so vexed the 
British between the so-called ‘judicial’ or ‘security’ or ‘political’ exercise 
of powers of detention were an irrelevance. It was also inadmissible to 
argue, as Lee Kuan Yew did, that the exercise of these powers was 
‘regrettable’, but dictated by historical necessary. !3? Lim Chin Siong’s 
position echoed the old radical argument in the English revolutionary 
tradition, that a ruler’s very ‘possession of such arbitrary powers means 
that the continued enjoyment of civil liberty remains at all times depen- 
dent on their goodwill. But this is to say that you remain subject or liable 
to having your rights of action curtailed or withdrawn at any time. And 
this... is equivalent to living in a state of servitude’ .!33 In the context of 
late colonial Singapore, Lim was suggesting that whilst discretionary 
powers of detention still remained, in whoever’s hands, and notwithstand- 
ing the transfer of power, Singapore would still be unfree and Merdeka 
itself would be unrealised. 

The idea of freedom voiced by Lee Kuan Yew and the PAP after 1963 
would, of course, be very different. It placed much reliance on the rule 
of law, but less on the rights of the citizen. Over the next decades, the 
PAP would undertake a massive experiment to remodel the inheritance 
of colonial democracy to its own perceived needs.'34 Within a much 
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shorter period of time, the government would push the Barisan Sosialis 
and other opposition groups further into the margins. By the first months 
of 1965, approximately 200 of the Barisan’s cadres would be under deten- 
tion. The state asserted itself and removed many of the conditions that 
had enabled the creation of the broad popular fronts of trade unionists 
and cultural activists, students’ and farmers’ associations. The struggle 
movements that Lim Chin Siong personified, and which had made possible 
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parties like the Barisan, and the PAP for that matter, vanished. Social 


improvements and material inducements contributed to this. But after 


1965, the PAP government worked resolutely to depoliticise national 


struggle, to shed it of its old internationalist connections, and to tear 


Singapore from its alternative pasts. The life and career of Lim Chin Siong 
reminds us of other pasts, other ‘Singapore stories’, perhaps waiting to 
be re-told, other lives waiting to be recovered. This will be an important 
project, not least because, stripped of the rhetoric baggage of the Cold 
War, their voices might sound nearer to us now than to many who im- 
mediately followed after. 
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LIM CHIN SIONG - A POLITICAL LIFE‘ 


Tan Jing Quee 


Lim Chin Siong was born at Telok Ayer, in the Hokkien heartland of 
Singapore’s Chinatown on 28 February 1933. He was the second child 
in a large family which would eventually swell to twelve, including seven 
boys and five girls.* His elder brother and the younger sister immediately 
after him were also born in Singapore. All the rest were born in Penin- 
sular Malaya. Singapore and Malaya were then British colonies,? their 
economies heavily dependent on tin and rubber, the twin exports which 
underpinned the colonial economy, and from which British colonialism 
earned precious foreign exchange. The colonial government had encour- 
aged a large influx of immigrant labour from neighbouring India, China 
and Indonesia to produce these primary commodities. Dependence on 
these two exports exacerbated hardship during the Great Depression in 
1929 and the early 1930s when tin and rubber prices tumbled, forcing 
massive unemployment. The colonial government resorted to repatriation 
of unemployed labour back to the lands from which they had been 
imported during the years of prosperous expansion. Singapore was then 
essentially an entrepdt economy and the depression hit it more severely. 
Even with the recovery of the economy in the 1930s, life after the depres- 
sion was difficult for most ordinary people. Jobs were scarce, and wages, 
which had shrunk in the Depression years, took an inordinately long time 
to regain their old levels in the face of rising prices. The mid-1930s, in 
particular 1934 to 1936, saw the rise of militant labour seeking to redress 
the adverse conditions. 


Telok Kerang 


The harsh times compelled Lim Teng Geok to take his young family to 
rural Malaya to eke out a new life. In 1936, when Chin Siong was three 
years old, the Lim family moved to Telok Kerang, a few miles from the 
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town of Pontian in south-west Johore in Peninsular Malaya. Here they 
built a modest wooden house, started a provision shop, and began to build 
a new life. In 1939, when he was six years old, Chin Siong enrolled in 
Pei Chun Primary School where he studied for three years before the 
Japanese invaded Malaya in February 1942 when all schools were closed. 
The villagers in Telok Kerang took to the forest for fear of reprisals. The 
im family locked up their home and moved to the fringes of the jungle 
where they cleared a piece of land to plant rice and build a wooden 
pondok.* The abandoned shop-house in Telok Kerang was subsequently 
razed to the ground by unknown arsonists while they were away. Lim 
Teng Geok sought to revive his old business anticipating their eventual 
return when circumstances permitted. He leased a new plot of land at 
Kampong Rambah, a few miles from the old site at Telok Kerang, where 
he built a new house and restarted his provision shop. His wife and Chin 
Siong were left in charge of this provision shop, while Chin Kiat and 
Chin Joo looked after the padi field and stayed in the pondok. After the 
end of the Japanese Occupation, the family left their jungle retreat and 
returned to the provision shop. In later years, Chin Siong would recall 
this period of his life vividly. 


‘I was about nine or ten. We were forced to abandon our home and evacuate 
to the forest. We feared assault or murder by the Japanese army. There was a 
shortage of food and we had to plant our own rice. We raised pigs and chick- 
ens to survive. We had to endure great hardship. All the women or girls in 
our area either hid themselves or had to be disguised as men to avoid being 
captured and raped. All Hakkas, Hainanese and bespectacled people seemed 
to be easy prey. The kids were forced to stop schooling and all the schools 
were closed’.5 


Kampong Rambah 


Life at Kampong Rambah was pleasant and idyllic for the children, mov- 
ing around the rice fields, coconut trees, and Pontian, a quiet little town, 
mainly Chinese, with a primary school, shop-houses and eating places. 
Kukup, a picturesque fishing village on stilts at the water’s edge, which 
would later develop into a popular seafood destination for visitors from 
Singapore and afar, was only a bicycle ride away. 

Lim Teng Geok, a gregarious man who loved a good drink and lively 
conversation, must have found the rural setting and the daily chores of 
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the provision shop a little trivial for his interests and inclinations. He soon 
left the care of the shop and the family to his competent wife as he took 
up employment as a scribe-cum secretary of the town clan association 
where he spent his day indulging in earnest debates and arguments over 
parochial and international politics and affairs. In later years, he would 
grow extremely proud of his lively brood of children, espect 
Siong and Chin Joo, as they achieved prominence in Singapore, and was 
supportive of their radical anti-colonial causes even though his own 
political inclinations were a mishmash of Chinese nationalism and vague 
radicalism. He died suddenly in 1975 of a heart attack in Hong Kong 
while enroute to Yunnan to meet his only younger brother, who had 
returned to China after the Japanese Occupation. When he died, Chin 
Siong was in exile in London, but made the journey back for the funeral 
service at the family home in Kampong Rambah. 

By common consensus, it was the mother Ang Kee Neo who was the 
bedrock of the family as she toiled in the provision shop and took care 
of the growing family. She was a wiry, stout-hearted lady of considerable 
grit who held the vociferous household firmly together without wielding 
the big stick. She would remain unperturbed and focussed on the provision 
shop as the permanent lifeline of the family, as repeated turmoil affected 
her children in political causes she probably only vaguely understood. She 
was a matriarch of few words, but who commanded respect and affection 
from her often-contentious children. When she died at an advanced age 
in 1995 in Kuala Lumpur, she was brought back to be buried in the 
outskirts of Pontian where her husband had been previously laid to rest. 
Her second youngest son Cheng Hock (Da Di), was the only sibling who 
would stay back at the family house in Kampong Rambah. He would 
grow prosperous enough to open a large departmental store in the centre 
of Pontian, and retained the old family house as it was, while constructing 
a large, spacious and modern detached house next to it, which continued 
to be the venue for annual family gatherings. 


The Japanese Occupation 


The Japanese Occupation lasted three and half years; the cruelties and 
barbarities of those years would inspire a national salvation movement 
involving all strata of Chinese society and an armed resistance organised 
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and led by the fledgling Malayan Communist Party. As a young boy, Chin 
Siong would have heard stories of outrage, resistance and heroism from 
teachers, news reports and books. In fact, the impact would be more direct 
and immediate; his uncle, then in his twenties, would regale his impres- 
sionable nephews with stories of sacrifice and heroism before his depar- 
ture for China. It would not be too difficult to comprehend the impression 
this would have made on the young Chin Siong in the visible harshness 
of the Occupation. It was perhaps fortunate that this family link to anti- 
Japanese resistance did not come to the knowledge of the Kempeitai; 
otherwise, great tragedy could not have been easily avoided. But the 
family survived the Occupation despite the cruelties, toughened by the 
experiences of war. 

When the war ended, Chin Siong returned to school at Pei Chun and 
completed his primary school education; he had lost three years and was 
now considerably older than he would have been if not for the war. He 
was a good student and obtained good grades, but family members re- 
called that a new seriousness of purpose had entered his life. He studied, 
read, looked after the younger siblings who had come along, and helped 
his mother in the family shop. When he completed his primary school 
education, his family could not afford to send him to high school in 
Singapore, as his elder brother Chin Kiat was then studying at the Chinese 
High School. There was no high school in Pontian at the time, and Chin 
Siong was forced to find employment as a shop assistant, but he continued 
to read intensely. When Chin Kiat finished his Junior Middle III, he 
volunteered not to proceed to Senior Middle school, and instead became 
a teacher to make way for Chin Siong to go to Singapore. 


Immediate Post-war Years 


The post-war years were exciting times; the Japanese Occupation had 
brought about stirrings of a new political consciousness for freedom and 
self-rule. The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) had emerged from the 
war as an ally of the British in the prosecution of the anti-Japanese war, 
and was accorded honours and lawful status in the political life of the 
country. Besides the MCP, there were other political parties like the Malay 
Nationalist Party (MNP) and the Malayan Democratic Union (MDU) on 
the left, and a plethora of political parties formed to represent the interests 
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of the various communities, including the United Malays National Organi- 
sation (UMNO), the Malayan Indian Congress (MIC) and the Malayan 
Chinese Association (MCA). 

The British had reoccupied the country with a proposed new constitu- 
tional arrangement by incorporating the Malay states in the Peninsula as 
the Malayan Union, with Singapore as a separate Crown Colony. These 
proposals aroused widespread opposition, but unfortunately, there was no 
unanimity among opposition groups to pursue a united campaign on a 
common platform. A multiracial AMCJA-PUTERA® coalition was 
formed around the MDU and the MNP to campaign for a united N alayan 
nationalism (including Singapore) based on jus soli. Malay opposition to 
the Malayan Union proposals was primarily focussed on dilution of the 
powers of the Malay sultans and too liberal citizenship concessions for 
non-Malays. Malay opposition ultimately prevailed, forcing the British 
to scrap the Malayan Union, replacing it with the Federation of Malaya, 
thereby affirming British policy to separate Singapore from the mainland. 

By 1948, labour and political agitation had reached fever pitch, and 
relations between Britain and its erstwhile war time ally, the Mal 
Communist Party had deteriorated to breaking point; widespread labour 
demonstrations and strikes, arrests and political and labour organisation 
bans led to retaliations, murders and open declaration of war. In mid-June 
1948, the British colonial government declared a nation-wide state of 
Emergency, suspended all civil liberties and severely restricted political 
activities. The Malayan Communist Party was outlawed; left wing politi- 
cal parties like the Malay Nationalist Party (MNP), its youth and women 
wings API and AWAS’ were proscribed. In the prevailing circumstances, 
the Malayan Democratic Union (MDU) dissolved itself. A yawning 
political vacuum as well as political apathy and passivity prevailed in the 
open legal arena, as the MCP took to the jungle to wage an armed 
struggle. 





Chinese High School 


In 1949, Chin Siong returned to the city where he had been born. He must 
have found it strange and intriguing, so very different from the quiet, 
leisurely pace of life in Kampong Rambah and Pontian. He enrolled 
himself at the Catholic High School. He soon found school life there 
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restrictive and persuaded his father to use his influence to transfer him 
to the Chinese High School, then, as now, the premier Chinese medium 
high school in Singapore. He was now sixteen years old, and like many 
young men of his generation, much more mature than his years. Here, he 
would meet and interact with well-read, knowledgeable, confident, 
assertive students, many of whom had been radicalised by the war years, 
so different from the laid-back country bumpkins he knew back in 
Pontian. In their midst, he began to read widely, mainly contemporary 
Chinese writers of the period, who infused him with a deep sense of 
patriotism, national salvation and social justice; writers like Lu Xun, Ba 
Jin, Kuo Mojo, Lao She, Mao Dun and many others. Like most Chinese 
high school students of that era, they were introduced — through easily 
available translations — to the world of Russian literature of Pushkin, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoi, Gorki and Western writers like Jack London, 
Henrik Ibsen, Romain Rolland, Goethe — an eclectic mix of romantic, 
naturalist and realist writers who wrote of oppression, struggle and free- 
dom. It was a heady literary diet, quite different from the staple fare most 
English educated students were exposed or accustomed to. 

Lim Chin Siong would soon make his mark as an active student leader, 
espouse radical causes, and become firm friends with Fong Swee Suan, 
his classmate in Chinese High School. Both of them were to play promi- 
nent and pivotal roles in the trade union movement of the 1950s and early 
1960s. In 1951, they were in Junior Middle III and required to sit for an 
external examination, in addition to the school examinations, before 
graduating or advancing to Senior Middle School. This common external 
examination was a throwback to the pre-1949 Kuomintang era when a 
certificate evidencing successful completion of Junior Middle III was a 
pre-condition for access to further education in China. The students argued 
that with the 1949 Chinese Revolution, admission to higher education in 
Mainland China was closed. Hence, retention and continuance of the 
common examination for entry to further education in China was an 
attempt to limit further education, particularly to exclude left-wing 
students. This debate would be echoed in the 1960s when an attempt was 
made to reorganise Chinese education into a 4-2 system (four years 
secondary and two years pre-university) as opposed to the traditional 
Chinese six years (3-3) of uninterrupted secondary school (three years 
of junior middle school and three years of senior middle school). 
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Class of 1951 


In 1951, there were three Junior Middle III classes in Chinese High School, 
with 108 students, an auspicious figure harking back to the number of 
heroes in the well known classic Shui Hu Chuan (Water Margin). The 
students constituted themselves in a body called Students Opposing The 
Junior Middle III Examinations, with Chen Say Jame as Chairman, Lim 
Chin Siong as Secretary and Fong Swee Suan as a committee member. 
They organised discussions, picnics and social events to galvanise support 
for boycotting the examinations. They also organised flood and fire relief 
efforts to get students involved with the plight of the poor) They wrote 
pamphlets, made speeches condemning colonialism and advocating fair 
and equal treatment for Chinese schools and students, and\demanded 
social justice, freedom and independence from colonial rule.\It was in 
these turbulent years that their organisational, agitation and bratorical 
skills were first honed, to be further developed and put to godd use in 
the trade unions, political parties and other mass organisations. It was in 
these years that he joined the Anti-British League. 

These activities inevitably caught the attention of the Special Branch; 
Chin Siong was detained for a week in August 1951. He was again hauled 
in for questioning in October 1951 over the examination boycott. He was 
released, but was expelled from school, together with more than eighty 
students of the 108 in the class of 1951. This would be the beginning of 
their radicalisation. Fong Swee Suan and Chen Say Jame would emerge 
as key organisers of the militant Singapore Bus Workers Union. And Chin 
Siong would surface within a short period, while still in his early twenties, 
as the effective organiser of the Singapore Factory and Shop Workers 
Union (SFSWU) and de facto leader of the labour movement in Singapore. 
In one of his rare interviews shortly before his death, he admitted he had 
joined the Anti-British League (ABL) in 1951, but said his involvement 
was minimal as the organisation was dissolved in 1954, just as he began 
to emerge as a potent political symbol for change. 

Following their expulsion from school, the students drifted to English 
schools. Chen Say Jame recalls that many of them applied for entry to 
Eastaff English School and Christ Church English School. But many soon 
gave up school altogether and joined the trade unions where their organi- 
sational skills were put to good use to champion the cause of the working 
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class.’ For a time, Chin Siong attended Eastaff English School, and then 
taught in evening classes in various Chinese schools. In 1953, when he 
was barely 20 years old, he joined the Changi branch of the Bus Workers 
Union as a paid secretary, doing general office administration, negotiation 
and correspondence. Soon, he became a well-known figure in the trade 
unions, with a flair for public speaking and a strong sense of commitment 
to the cause of labour. 


Singapore Factory and Shop Workers Union 


In 1954, an innocuous event would transform and catapult Chin Siong into 
greater prominence. He was elected Secretary of a small union bearing 
the grandiose name of the Singapore Factory and Shop Workers Union 
(SFSWU) with a membership of barely 300 members. There is some 
ambiguity as to whether he founded the union, although Chin Siong would 
later say that he joined an existing union and was elected secretary. But 
there was no doubt that within a brief period of just a year, the member- 
ship of the SFSWU had expanded rapidly to more than 30,000, making 
it one of the most powerful trade unions in Singapore at the time. It also 
became the core of the group of left wing unions then emerging within 
the labour movement, manned by friends and colleagues he had worked 
with over the preceding three years in the middle schools. The rapid 
growth and development of trade unions in Singapore at the time were 
as much a reflection of the mood of the time as due to the catalytic roles 
which Chin Siong and his youthful and energetic friends played in the 
process. Chin Siong would be prominent enough to attract the attention 
of Lee Kuan Yew and his colleagues when they were looking around for 
grassroots leaders to form a new political party. Chin Siong was inducted 
into the fortnightly or monthly discussion group in the basement of Lee 
Kuan Yew’s house at Oxley Road to work out an agreement to launch 
the Peoples Action Party (PAP). According to James Minchin, a mutual 
friend from the University Socialist Club introduced them to each other. 

In response to internal and international pressures for constitutional 
advance, the colonial authorities had appointed a commission to study 
and propose necessary changes. In February 1954, the Rendel Commission 
published its report recommending partial elections for the Legislative 
Assembly to be held the following year. 
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In the ensuing months, the conjunction of two major events would set 
the tone and tempo of the new politics that was to emerge. On 13 May, 
the Chinese middle schools mounted a campaign opposing compulsory 
conscription, leading to widespread demonstrations during which the 
police arrested more than 48 students for unlawful assembly and rioting. 
In response, the students staged a massive camp-in at Chinese High School 
for more than 20 days. 

On 28 May, eight students who were on the Editorial Board of Fajar, 
organ of the University Socialist Club, were arrested and 
publishing a seditious publication under the Sedition Ordinance, 1938. 
The Club retained the well-known British criminal lawyer and Queen’s 
Counsel D.N. Pritt to defend the accused.? Pritt was also retained to argue 
the appeal against the conviction of seven Chinese middle school students 
for unlawful assembly and rioting. Lee Kuan Yew was the local counsel 
for the Fajar case while Lee and Tan Wee Tiong acted as/ joint local 
counsels for the Chinese students. The trial against the Fajar eight, which 
was heard in July and August 1954, attracted widespread interest. All the 
eight accused in the Fajar trial were acquitted; however, the appeal against 
conviction of the seven Chinese middle schools students heard in October 
1954 was unsuccessful. 

The interest and publicity generated by both these high profile cases 
formed the background for the alliance of the English educated radical 
intellectuals in the University Socialist Club, the Chinese Middle School 
students, left wing trade union leaders and Lee Kuan Yew’s group, under 
the umbrella of the newly constituted PAP launched on 21 November 
1954. It was this alliance which would launch the PAP as a left wing mass 





© party and would help to propel it into political prominence and power 


within a relatively short time. 


t ox 
The Rendel Constitution 


The Rendel Constitution provided for a partially elected Legislative Assem- 
bly of 32 Members, 25 of whom were to be elected, together with four 
nominated Members, and three Ex-officio Members (the Chief Secretary, 
Financial Secretary and Attorney General). At best, it was constitutional 
tutelage, wherein the elected representatives would operate under the strict 
guidance and control of the colonial ex-officio Members of the Assembly, 
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a built-in mechanism to restrain any exuberant elected representatives 
from having ‘unrealistic’ ideas on reflecting the popular will. 

The newly established PAP decided to contest the elections on 2 
April 1955 in four constituencies ‘to expose the inadequacies of the Con- 
stitution and to secure a forum to propagate its objectives’. The four 
party candidates were Lee Kuan Yew (Tanjong Pagar), Goh Chew Chua 
(Punggol-Tampines), C.V. Devan Nair (Farrer Park) and Lim Chin Siong 
(Bukit Timah). A fifth member of the party, Ahmad Ibrahim stood as an 
independent candidate ‘to test the ground in Sembawang’.!° 

The hustings provided an opportunity for the expression of long years 
of pent-up frustrations, and Lim Chin Siong was in his element. James 
Puthucheary, who was in charge of PAP publicity for the elections, 
recalled the first rally held in a remote Chinese village. 


‘Toh Chin Chye spoke first, in English! No response from the crowd. Ong bdley 
Eng Guan was next, in Hokkien, but not very good. The crowd was restless.-? 
Then, Lim Chin Siong stood up. He was brilliant, and the crowd was spell- / “== 
bound’.!! 


Arthur S.W. Lim, the well-known eye surgeon, recounted another experi- 
ence of the youthful charisma and the powerful impact of Chin Siong’s pulley? 
oratory of the period. 


‘There were 40,000 people, each mesmerised by Lim Chin Siong’s oratory. => 
“The British say you cannot stand on your own two feet”, he jeered, “Show 
them how you can stand!” And 40,000 people leapt up — shining with sweat, 
fists in the air — shouting, Merdeka’ .'2 


Chin Siong was elected to his seat in the Bukit Timah constituency 
and entered the Legislative Assembly at the youthful age of 22. He had 
clearly emerged as the man of the hour, at least among the overwhelming 
majority of the Chinese speaking electorate who had responded to his fy 
oratory as no other candidate succeeded in doing. The publicity during, sy 
the elections and after, however, reflected two different perceptions regard- ,, Ah. 
ing him. The Chinese media and the populace saw in him the emergence 40 / 
of a major political figure who articulated their concerns and was in tune [1,4 
with the mood and aspirations of the time for change and freedom. The «f fof 
English language media, uninhibitedly pro-establishment, portrayed him J). , 
as a demagogue intent on creating chaos and violence. These divided and 
contradictory perceptions emanated from an obvious fear oF in i pei en 
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change and succeeded, to a large extent, in driving a wedge between the 
English and Chinese groups within and outside the PAP; thus was born 
the mythology of the communist and non-communist roads to indepen- 
dence. Lim Chin Siong became the principal and relentless target of attack 
and vilification, first by the colonial authorities, and subsequently by his 
former colleagues in the PAP after he had broken away 
politically. 

Years later, long after the heat of the events in which he had played 
the part of principal red-baiter, Sir William Goode, then Chief Secretary, 
(later Governor of Singapore, and appointed the first/Yang di-Pertuan 
Negara in 1959) had this to say: 


‘I don’t think I could have established that Lim Chin Siong was a member of 
the Malayan Communist Party, but the Special Branch had no doubt whatso- 
ever that the Malayan Communist Party had decided to support the Peoples 
Action Party in those elections. I, as Chief Secretary, and the government of 
course, and some of the others, knew perfectly well there had been a big 
Malayan Communist Party push behind them but whether Chin Siong, Kuan 
Yew or Ibrahim!3 were members of the Party, we didn’t know’.!4 






It was a startling admission long after the event, and starkly contradicted 
the well-orchestrated political campaign of anti-communist hysteria and 
vilification against the anti-colonial left in general and Lim Chin Siong 
in particular throughout the course of the anti-colonial struggle. In the 
afterglow of victory, after the left wing had been decimated by repeated 
repression, it was perhaps harmless for the former Governor to ease his 
conscience and admit, without apology or even regret, that the trail of 
repression had, in fact, been founded on a myth based on political chica- 
nery and expediency. 


Prelude to Repression 


At the time, the legislature only permitted the use of English in debates. 
Chin Siong’s hesitant English became a safe target for red-baiting, which 
he handled as well as he could, but not without damage to his standing 
among the non-Chinese speaking population. He was acutely aware of 
this and laboured conscientiously to remedy this state of affairs. But there 
was no question that his standing in the trade unions, the Chinese schools 
and the Chinese population generally was unassailable. Eventually, a much 
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more potent weapon than media disinformation would be employed to 
contain his influence in the developing situation. 

The Labour Front won 10 of the 25 elected seats in the 1955 Elections, 
and David Marshall emerged as Chief Minister of a coalition government. 
The first sitting of the new Legislative Assembly on 22 April 1955 co- 
incided with the brewing labour dispute with the Hock Lee Bus Company 
over the issue of union recognition. A recalcitrant management had 
resisted recognition of the Bus Workers Union under Fong Swee Suan 
by use of pro-management drivers and thugs from secret societies. Fong 
declared a strike of the Hock Lee workers, urging sympathy strikes by 
other bus companies. The management countered by dismissing the strik- 
ing workers, who in turn picketed the bus depot all night. On 27 April, 
the police moved in to break up the pickets, leading to injuries. The issue 
was referred to a Court of Inquiry, who ruled on 5 May that two-thirds 
of the bus fleet operated by members of the Bus Workers Union and one- 
third of the fleet operated by members of Hock Lee Employees Union 
should run on separate routes. But disputes soon broke out again over 
the management’s requirement of registration and allocation of buses, 
and picketing was resumed. The police riot squad again intervened to clear 
the pickets. 

On 11 May, the Bus Workers Union declared a two-day strike and 
served notice on the management to resolve the dispute within the period. 
On the following morning, the police used water jets to clear the pickets 
to permit the buses to leave the depot. By this time, middle school students 
and sympathy strikers had gathered along Alexandra Road, the site of the 
depot. Tear gas and firearms were used, and Gurkha police were brought 
in to disperse the crowd in running battles throughout the day and night, 
resulting in four dead and 31 injured. An emergency sitting of the Legis- 
lative Assembly was convened on 16 May. It is almost eerie to read the 
debates which expended much heat and passion on issues like commu- 
nism and democratic self governance, when the workers were struggling 
for recognition of basic rights such as freedom of assembly, union recog- 
nition, and the right to picket. Chin Siong made a brief intervention in 
the debates attacking the ‘anti-Communist hysteria’ and reiterated that he 
stood for a ‘democratic Malaya’ to be achieved by ‘peaceful and non- 
violent means’, 

On 17 May, the Government demanded expulsion of selected students 
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and served notice on the Management Committees of the Chirfese High 
School and Chung Ching High School to show cause wh 
not be struck off the register. These measures brought abotit stiff opposi- 
tion from the students who organised camp-ins in the fwo schools, with 
sympathy demonstrations by the girl students of Nanyang High School 
and organised support from the public. In the face of this confrontation, 
the Government backed down and rescinded the order on 22 May. An 
All Party Committee, headed by Minister of Education Chew Swee Kee, 
was appointed to investigate the grievances of the Chinese schools and 
to make necessary recommendations. 

The Chinese Chamber of Commerce convened a meeting on 27 May 
with representatives of leading education bodies to discuss submissions 
involving joint representation to the Committee. Chin Siong attended the 
meeting as Chairman of the All Singapore Chinese Schools Parents’ 
Association and representative of sixteen trade unions. He presented a 
memorandum on behalf of these bodies seeking equal treatment for 
Chinese schools and specific remedies to improve the conditions of 
Chinese schools and the status of Chinese education more generally. Lim 
Chin Siong’s role in rallying support for and working towards a unified 
position to improve the condition of Chinese education was generally 
appreciated, although less charitable sources have insisted that this was 
part of his pro-Communist agenda. 

After considerable debate and deliberation, the All Party Committee 
recommended specific measures which stressed parity of treatment for 
English, Chinese, Tamil and Malay schools, and introduction of the teach- 
ing of Malay in Chinese schools. More importantly, the Report affirmed 
the right to political discussions by students in the schools, although a 
distinction was made that political action should best be left to adult 
practitioners of electoral politics. 

The long awaited application for registration of the Singapore Chinese 
Middle Schools Students’ Union (SCMSSU) was approved, with Soon 
Loh Boon becoming the first president of the union, with membership 
open to all middle school students. The SCMSSU would soon emerge as 
a major political force alongside the trade unions and the PAP in the anti- 
colonial struggle. A youthful Lim Chin Siong, in his early twenties, was 
the principal link among the three groupings — as an elder statesman to 
the students, a trade union leader and organiser of considerable clout, and 
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as the PAP Legislative Assemblyman for Bukit Timah, the muscle man 
of the PAP political machine. 


Constitutional Crisis 


But the severe limitations of the Rendel Constitution were soon obvious 
to Chief Minister David Marshall, a flamboyant lawyer who revelled in 
oratory and histrionics. Soon after assuming office, he had less than 
cordial relations with Governor John Nicoll. The situation was not 
improved when Robert Black succeeded Nicoll in July 1955. Marshall 
was soon embroiled in a ‘constitutional crisis’ when he challenged the 
constitutional right of the Governor to ignore the Chief Minister’s advice 
over the proposed appointment of four Assistant Ministers, motivated 
partly by a need to strengthen his shaky coalition. When the Governor 
refused to accept his recommendation, Marshall upped the ante by caus- 
ing the Assembly to pass a resolution on 25 July seeking immediate self- 
government. The British Government had little option other than to 
defuse a possibly ugly and damaging confrontation in the early months 
of the new constitution by agreeing to the removal of the Governor’s 
discretionary powers to derail the appointment of the four Assistant 
Ministers, and Marshall had his way. The British government also agreed 
to fresh constitutional talks to be held one year after implementation of 
the Rendel Constitution. 

David Marshall had first met Lim Chin Siong after the 1955 Elections 
through Lee Kuan Yew, who was PAP Secretary General and leader of 
the PAP group of Assemblymen. Melanie Chew quotes Marshall’s per- 
sonal account of that encounter in her book, Leaders of Singapore: 


‘Chin Siong was introduced to me by Lee Kuan Yew. Kuan Yew came to visit 
me in my little office underneath the stairs, one desk, and one naked light. 
And he said, “Meet the future Prime Minister of Singapore”. I looked at Lim 
Chin Siong and laughed. He said, “Don’t laugh! He’s the finest Chinese orator 
in Singapore and he will be our next Prime Minister of Singapore”’.!> 


All Party Delegation 


In April 1956, David Marshall led a 13 man all-party delegation to London 
for the scheduled constitutional talks. Lee Kuan Yew and Lim Chin Siong 
represented the PAP in the delegation. There was some optimism that the 
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talks would be successful, particularly after David Marshalk Lim Yew 
Hock (Minister for Labour) and Abdul Hamid Jumaat (Minister for Local 
Government) had held cordial preliminary talks with the Colonial Office 
in December 1955 in anticipation of the formal proceedings. The British 
authorities had just agreed to grant independence to the Federation of 
Malaya by 31 August 1957; these developments presaged a favourable 
outcome in the forthcoming April talks. In preparation for the talks, a 
Merdeka week was organised and a massive signature campaign in sup- 
port of self-government was launched, culminating in a huge rally held 
at the old Kallang Airport on March 18. Despite this initial euphoria, the 
constitutional talks soon bogged down in fundamental disagreement. In 
two separate documents, the Singapore delegation had argued for indepen- 
dence, an enlarged legislature and common citizenship, while at the same 
time offering the British control over external defence and foreign affairs, 
with reserve powers to suspend the constitution. 

On hindsight, the contradiction was patently obvious, and marked a 
fundamental ambiguity in the position of the Singapore delegation. In- 
dependence was proclaimed in words, but compromised in fact by every 
political party, including the right wing of the PAP. The excuse was the 
Malayan Communist Party in the background, said to be waiting in the 
wings to wrest power at the first opportunity, by whatever means, once 
the instruments of repression were lifted. Control over internal security 
became the central issue of contention, upon which the future constitu- 
tional progress of the colony would be decided.)1 The talks, properly 
speaking, became a forum for arriving at an agreed formula to contain 
the ‘pro-Communist subversives’, an ill-defined obsession made all the 
more insidious by its deliberate ambiguity, to be eventually extended 
against all shades of radical anti-colonial opposition) espite the rhetoric 
of ‘Independence talks’, this underlying premise at e urgency to curb 
the left wing in Singapore, was implicitly accepted as the programmatic 
consensus for the next phase of constitutional advance by all members 
of the delegation, except for Lim Chin Siong. The anti-colonial struggle 
became a secondary concern for these political and social forces, in line 
with the new strategy of the wily colonial power, ostensibly in retreat. 
This obsession was to thwart and cripple much legitimate dissent in the 
history of Singapore’s constitutional development. 

However, the failure to arrive at a consensus on the proper approach 
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to contain the /anti- colemal 1 left was the fundamental reason for the 


. collapse of the talks. Once the issue of reserve powers was conceded ab 


initio, the rhetoric of independence lacked sting and credibility, even 
inhibiting a seemingly technical resolution of the nature and scope of the 
reserve powers in relation to internal security. In the end, the British 
position was firm and inflexible: self-government with ample reserve 
powers for Britain to control internal security, and not just the power to 
suspend the constitution. The British also vetoed a last minute attempt at 
compromise with the proposal of a Malayan chairman of the Defence and 
Security Council to oversee internal security. An ingenious, essentially 
cosmetic British proposal of ‘special status’ — a halfway house between 
a colony and an independent entity, euphemistically called ‘a state’ — 
could not resolve the differences over the issue of ultimate control over 
internal security. Following the failure of the talks, Marshall would step 
down as Chief Minister. 

In the second round of constitutional talks in 1957 led by the new 
Chief Minister Lim Yew Hock, this concept of ‘statehood’ would be 
resuscitated, with Malayan participation in the internal security arrange- 
ment accepted as the basis for the 1959 Constitution. By then, Lim Chin 
Siong and his left wing colleagues would be in jail, perhaps the condition 
for the success of these subsequent talks. Marshall would later describe 
the 1959 Constitution as ‘tiga suku Merdeka’.!® 

Chin Siong’s role in the abortive 1956 constitutional talks has been 
largely ignored except for some patronising remarks about his youthful- 
ness by Alan Lennox Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, at the social gathering 
preceding the conference proper. Most accounts note his distance from 
Lee Kuan Yew in London, despite the fact that they both represented the 
PAP’s united party policy. Both sides maintained a studied cordiality, 
especially Lee Kuan Yew who envied the mass appeal and raw charisma 
of his youthful colleague on their home ground, despite his awkwardness 
in the strange environs of Lancaster House, the venue of the Conference. 
Chin Siong was perhaps a shade naive that his plebeian informality and 
commitment to the party platform for freedom and social justice would 
sit comfortably with Lee Kuan Yew’s patrician savvy and sense of per- 
sonal destiny. Chin Siong’s limited command of English would have 
inhibited his full participation at the conference, but his input and stand 
— as the principal spokesman and representative of the left wing in the 
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PAP and the trade unions — could hardly be ignored. Marshall was to 
acknowledge that when the final British proposal (self-government without 
control of internal security) was made to the delegation, only Lim Chin 
Siong stood with him in categorically rejecting the British plan, while 
the others were prepared to hold back to reconsider negotiating a settle- 
ment. Marshall was prepared to abide by the majority decision to sign 
the proposed constitution as proffered, but made clear that he would re- 
sign as Chief Minister, following his return to Singapore. In the end, the 
other members of the delegation eventually decided, perhaps with an eye 
to the home constituency, to stand firm on the issue of the Malayan chair- 
man of the Defence and Security Council, a proposal which the colonial 
authorities rejected. The talks collapsed on this single issue when the 
British maintained their opposition to this proposal.!7 


October Repression 


The major immediate consequence of the failure of the London talks was 
the resignation of David Marshall on 7 June, with significant repercus- 
sions, not perhaps fully appreciated at the time. Lim Yew Hock became 
the new Chief Minister, and would, in good time, initiate a new wave of 
repression that would clear the deck before the new constitutional talks, 
now scheduled for March 1957. Meanwhile, on 8 July 1956, Lim Chin 
Siong was elected to the Central Executive Committee (CEC) of the PAP 
as Assistant Secretary General with the largest number of votes, ahead 
of Lee Kuan Yew and Toh Chin Chye.!8 

In early August 1956, Lim Yew Hock made a speedy trip to London 
for informal talks with the Colonial Secretary in preparation for the 
coming constitutional talks. On returning, he said darkly that the timing 
of the talks would have to depend on the ‘political weather’. ‘What this 
actually meant was soon revealed by a series of co-ordinated repressive 
actions in September and October 1956. Six persons were arrested under 
banishment orders from the Chung Ching High School. The Singapore 
Women’s Federation and the Singapore Chinese Middle Schools Students’ 
Union were banned. The Special Branch detained Chia Ek Tian, a CEC 
Member of the PAP, and Soon Loh Boon, former President of the dis- 
solved students’ union, under the Public Security Act. At a rally held in 
the Happy World Stadium to celebrate the anniversary of the founding 
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of the Singapore Factory and Shop Workers’ Union, Lim Chin Siong 
denounced these acts of repression as those of a ‘colonial stooge’. 

The repression was escalated when Minister of Education Chew Swee 
Kee issued orders to the management committees of the Chung Ching 
High School and the Chinese High School to expel 142 students. When 
the students went on strike, the Government ordered the closure of the 
schools, causing the defiant students to stage mass occupations of the 
schools, supported by other high school students and the Middle Road 
unions. At a PAP rally held at the Beauty World Park at Bukit Timah, 
Lim Chin Siong condemned the repression and urged support for the 
besieged students. In the nature of things, the harsh repression and the 
subsequent protests and demonstrations led to serious rioting, which 
spread throughout the city. All told, 13 persons died and 123 were injured. 
All the major Middle Road trade union leaders were detained, including 
Lim Chin Siong, Fong Swee Suan, Devan Nair, James Puthucheary, S. 
Woodhull and Chan Chiaw Thor. 

The October repression effectively excluded Lim Chin Siong from 
participation in the PAP deliberations regarding the new round of con- 
stitutional talks in London to be led by Lim Yew Hock. Only Lee Kuan 
Yew would represent the PAP. Chin Siong’s absence from the talks would 
conveniently remove the thorny British problem of finding a formula to 
exclude Chin Siong from the electoral process after granting the new 
constitution. A clause would be adopted, with only token objections from 
other participants in the talks, prohibiting Chin Siong and his detained’ 
colleagues in Changi Prison from contesting the first elections under the 
new constitution. 

The October repression therefore cleared the stage, leaving the two 
principal beneficiaries, Lim Yew Hock and Lee Kuan Yew, to determine 
the shape of the next phase of Singapore’s constitutional advance! The 
battle for the hearts and minds of the people had long ceased to have 
any political meaning as the parties competed to secure the approval of 
the colonial power now poised to grant self-government on its own terms, 
including preservation of its economic, political and strategic interests. 
Lim Yew Hock overplayed his hand far too readily, as if relishing the 
role of the man of decisive action against the left, with pipe in mouth 
and the cultivated relaxed smile, so enthusiastically promoted by his Brit- 
ish public relations officers and the pro-establishment media. Lee Kuan 
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Yew played the perfect foil, with his incisive parliamentary thrusts, which 
the Chief Minister and his cohort of ministers failed miserably to meet. 
The result was obvious: the popularity of Lim Yew Hock sank with each 
new repression or scandal, just as Lee Kuan Yew’s star continued to rise 
with each successive parliamentary debate. 

Lee Kuan Yew’s identification with the detained left wing leaders 
strengthened his own popularity and public image as champion of the 
dispossessed. The spotlight was on him alone, basking in the glory which 
was literally handed to him on a platter. Thus, the true beneficiary of the 
repression launched by the Lim Yew Hock government was Lee Kuan 
Yew. He had added confidence knowing that he would be the more natural 
and obvious choice for the British — between an unpopular right and the 
anti-colonial left — for the mantle of power as he continued to ride the 
wave of the martyrdom of his detained left wing colleagues. 


Second Constitutional Talks 


On 7 March 1957, Lim Yew Hock led a five-member All Party delegation 
for new constitutional talks in London, this time on terms more or less 
agreed to beforehand. He had demonstrated to the Colonial Office, in quite 
unmistakable terms, his will and capability to take all necessary measures 
to clear the deck before the next phase of constitutional advance. He had 
learnt quite clearly from the failure of the Marshall Mission that the param- 
eter for constitutional advance had been clearly defined by the Singapore 
delegation at the time — internal self government without control of for- 
eign affairs, defence and internal security, which would remain under the 
absolute control of Britain to protect her extensive political, economic 
and strategic interests in the region, not least of which was the Singapore 
Naval Base, which employed a huge proportion of the labour force in 
Singapore. The Marshall Mission had floundered on the issue of internal 
security, and Lim Yew Hock decided that his mission would not suffer 
the same fate. His October onslaught against the trade unions and the left 
wing in the PAP — with the enthusiastic approval and, possibly, the prior 
consent of the Colonial Office — was intended to demonstrate, in un- 
ambiguous terms, that he was prepared to ban the left-wing anti-colonial 
movement from openly contesting for power, to ensure a continued British 
presence in Singapore and the region for a safe transfer of authority and 
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power to reliable local forces — whom, hopefully, he would be the natural 
and most eminently qualified candidate to lead. The British, with long 
years of extensive imperial experience, quickly recognised the opportunity. 

From the perspective of the colonial power, the controversy over inter- 
nal security had been reduced into a simpler and more specific evaluation 
of the correct person to be entrusted with the transfer, not of absolute 
sovereignty, but of municipal authority to appease rising anti-colonial 
sentiments. The full transfer of sovereignty would be deferred for the 
moment in light of other developments: in the continuously evolving 
situation. After the October 1956 repression, only two leading contenders 
remained locked in the contest for the succession — the incumbent Chief 
Minister Lim Yew Hock and the ever redoubtable Lee Kuan Yew, the 
only other major figure in the second Merdeka Mission. The unpredictable 
and mercurial David Marshall had long been marginalised, and the much 
feared, loathed and troublesome left wing radicals were behind bars, 
including the youthful rising star Lim Chin Siong. 

A more permanent solution would be in the cards, to eradicate the last 
remnants and influence of these meddlesome rabble-rousers. A safe 
democracy had to be premised on the elimination of those who sought 
major drastic changes, as opposed to minor tinkering and acceptable 
modification of the rules of governance established by imperial history 
and civilisation. The issue had never been violent revolution versus con- 
stitutionalism, as was often insisted by imperial apologists and mainstream 
scholarship. The radical left in Singapore had never argued that armed 
struggle should replace constitutional progress; in fact, the constitutional 
development of Singapore was a history of the consistent denial of any 
constitutional role for the left-wing anti-colonial movement. The radical 
left’s only available strategy then was to rely on mass organisations, trade 
unions and other public interest groups to dislodge colonial rule, by non- 
violent means and not by armed insurrection, whatever colonial apologists 
might contend. 


Internal Security Council 


So it was that an Internal Security Council was agreed upon, with the 
blessings of the newly installed Prime Minister elect of Malaya, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, consisting of three Singapore representatives, three from 
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the United Kingdom, and one member from Malaya having the casting 
vote. At the last working session of the conference, the Secretary of State 
for the colonies imposed a condition barring anyone who had been 
engaged in ‘subversive activities’ from contesting in the first elections 
under the proposed new constitution. The intent and effect of this 
‘stipulation’ was so obviously intended to exclude the political detainees, 
including Lim Chin Siong from participation in the electoral process — a 
fine start indeed to democratisation! After making effusive objections for 
the record, the delegation proceeded to ‘take note’ of the stipulation and 
to endorse the package for self-government. It would be difficult to find 
a more cynical precedent to secure self-government and de-colonisation. 
The Straits Times report of 5 April 1957 on the return of the conquer- 
ing heroes summed up the mood of the people back home. ‘It was an 
unexpectedly silent crowd. There was a marked absence of the usual 
spontaneous shout of Merdeka’. 

David Marshall described the new constitution as a ‘fraud’, and nine- 
teen trade unions lobbied the PAP leadership to withdraw the mandate 
given to Lee Kuan Yew to accept the new constitution.!? Marshall issued 
a challenge to test public opinion on the question by resigning his seat at 
Cairnhill. The defence of the new constitution was vigorously taken up 
by Lee Kuan Yew (and less vociferously by Lim Yew Hock), who accepted 
the challenge by resigning his seat at Tanjong Pagar. Marshall made a 
humiliating retreat by announcing his decision to quit politics. Lee Kuan 
Yew was re-elected to his old constituency in great triumph. 


Internal Party Crisis 


Despite. severe repression, left wing influence under the second echelon 
leadership within the trade union movement and the PAP remained strong 
and durable, perhaps leading to a naive belief by the left that as long as 
it stayed united, relied on mass support and remained unprovoked, it could 
endure and overcome all odds. It failed to take cognisance of the growing 
realisation among most observers that British strategy called for nothing 
less than the destruction of the left as a potent political force as a pre- 
condition for further constitutional advance. It was hardly surprising that 
the next target for repression would be the left wing domination of the 
PAP, indisputably the major political formation in Singapore in the 1950s. 
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On 4 August 1957, the PAP held its fourth annual party conference 
for the election of its 12 member Central Executive Committee (CEC). 
Several leaders of the left wing were elected to the CEC.2° Lee Kuan 
Yew and his faction took the results as an implicit repudiation of his 
leadership and refused to take office, on grounds that he did not want to 
be held hostage by the left wing majority in the central executive com- 
mittee (CEC). 

On 12 August, Tan Chong Kim was appointed the new party Chair- 
man, with T.T. Rajah as Secretary General. This leadership change was 
short-lived; barely 10 days later, on 21 August, the Special Branch moved 
in to detain 35 persons (13 trade unionists, four journalists, and 18 mem- 
bers of the PAP, including five newly appointed CEC members (except 
for T.T. Rajah who was spared), as a result of which the pro-Lee Kuan 
Yew faction was restored to leadership of the party. 

Following this bruising experience, the Lee Kuan Yew leadership 
amended the party constitution to provide for a new category of ‘cadre 
members’, to be selected by the party executive. In future, only cadre 
members could stand as candidates for the central executive committee 
or vote for CEC members, thereby creating a self perpetuating, practically 
irremovable party leadership core. This extremely centralised selection 
and control marginalised the left wing who had played a pivotal role in 
building it up as a broad-based mass party. 

The background and details of this internal party crisis in the PAP 
remain obscure and controversial to this day. However, the episode and 
subsequent changes to the party constitution were crucial to an under- 
standing of the rise of Lee Kuan Yew to absolute supremacy and continu- 
ing durability in the PAP leadership. 


City Council Elections 


In December 1957, the PAP swept the City Council elections and ushered 
in, for two tumultuous years, the brief ascendancy of Ong Eng Guan, a 
Lee Kuan Yew loyalist, who would soon become his implacable foe 
before finally being driven into political oblivion. For the next few years 
until his own downfall, Ong Eng Guan was to become a surrogate of sorts 
for the jailed Lim Chin Siong with his own brand of hypnotic Hokkien 
oratory and street wise populism — which struck fear into the hearts of 
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the arrogant bureaucracy nurtured by the colonial power, to the delight 
of the poor, illiterate and dispossessed. Ong Eng Guan was to \ 
brief and euphoric phase of ‘people’s power’ and a sense of street ihvolve- 
ment and theatre. His antics undoubtedly created fear and consternation 
among the bureaucracy, but also created a sense of involvement and 
participation in the political process for the poor and dispossessed. 


The Secret Rendezvous 


One of the sacred cows in the history of independent Singapore, fostered 
by a victorious PAP and mainstream historians, was the political myth 
that there was a united front between the PAP and the communist under- 
ground to oppose British colonialism. Its supposed end result was the 
PAP emerging triumphant astride the communist tiger, thereby earning 
for itself a permanent mandate to rule, with which it organised and 
transformed the Singapore economy from a colonial outpost into a shining 
economic miracle. 

The alleged united front purportedly had its bizarre origins in a series 
of conspiratorial rendezvous between Lee Kuan Yew, Secretary General 
of the PAP, then in Opposition, and Fang Chuang Pik, nicknamed the Plen 
(short for Plenipotentiary), the alleged head of the communist underground 
in Singapore. This series of secret and illegal meetings began in March 
1958 — less than a year after the PAP’s intra-party crisis in August 1957, 
and slightly more than a year before the General Elections in May 1959 
when the PAP assumed office, which it has never relinquished. Between 
this period there were four such secret meetings, including one that 
stretched to four hours. We have only brief glimpses of these trysts from 
Lee, but no account of what transpired from the only other protagonist.”! 

Until full details of these trysts are disclosed, if ever, these meetings 
suggest a cynical mutual exploration of each other’s intentions, tactics 
and strategies. These meetings had nothing to do with the formulation of 
a common programme against British colonialism, whatever their respec- 
tive pretensions, but at most, involved a mutual exploration of interests, 
possibilities of co-operation and probabilities of survival. Lee explicitly 
denied that there was any agreement on any common programme. It is 
highly dubious whether a common programme of political objectives, 
tactics and strategies for a united front was ever authorised or endorsed 
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by the leaderships of both parties, or even discussed or known by anyone 
else but the two protagonists. This was conspiratorial politics of a most 
bizarre kind, making a mockery of any open constitutional, democratic 
or consultative process. 

Taken at face value and based on existing accounts, it was — for all 
intents and purposes — a one-sided deal by which the purported leaders 
of the Malayan communist underground in Singapore undertook to ensure 
there would be no future challenge to Lee Kuan Yew’s leadership of the 
PAP and to support the PAP as the only left wing option in Singapore. 
In return, Fang must have hoped and expected some reciprocal commit- 
ment that their efforts to ensure the PAP’s victory at the polls would be 
rewarded in some way after the anticipated triumph. It was unlikely that 
these commitments were even spelt out, and the substance of the deal 
remains an enigma to this day. It is highly doubtful that colonial police 
intelligence would have been unaware of the secret deal being hatched 
in the precints of the august chamber of the Legislative Assembly. Hence, 
the colonial authority must have been complicit in the ‘anti-colonial united 
front’. The plain fact is that this could never be seriously construed in 
any way as a united front against colonialism. 


The 1959 General Elections 


There were many factors that accounted for the decisive victory of the 
PAP in the 30 May 1959 General Elections; winning 43 of the 51 seats 
it contested. But two principal factors may be highlighted. One undeniably 
crucial factor was the seething mood for change and freedom from colo- 
nial rule, which had swept through the population. All previous arguments 
advanced by right wing groups that freedom had to come in gentle doses 
were swept aside, in favour of the self-confidence and political conscious- 
ness for freedom that the left wing had argued for and organised to achieve 
for several decades since the end of the war. Equally important was the 
organisational drive and dedication of party cadres, activists and supporters 
from the inception of the party in 1954, with the ungrudging support of count- 
less activists, including members of trade unions and mass organisations. 

Although Lim Chin Siong had been in detention without trial from 
1956, he was still very much the symbol of the mass movement that would 
sweep the PAP to victory. He had been a founding member of the PAP, a 


a 
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former Assistant Secretary General, and a member of the PAP parlia- 
mentary team under the Rendel Constitution. The PAP was also on record 
in stridently condemning arbitrary detention without trial, and had cat- 
egorically stated that it would seek the release of all political detainees 
when it assumed power. 


The Ends and Means of Malayan Socialism 


Lee Kuan Yew had been the solicitor for most, if not all, the detained 
party leaders and cadres. He would continue to have regular access to 
his detained colleagues, arguing, persuading and cajoling them to join 
forces with him, by dangling the promise of imminent political power as 
opposed to continued isolation and prolonged detention. Detention was 
unpleasant enough, and increasingly less attractive and appealing as the 
carrot of impending victory became imminent. The coup de grace of these 
prison visits was the document to be ceremonially proclaimed following 
the release of eight detainees, including Lim Chin Siong, in the wake of 
the 1959 General Elections victory. 

The architect of that document was none other than Devan Nair, close 
comrade in arms of Lim Chin Siong, his English scribe and parliamentary 
consultant. Lim Chin Siong, who had been kept separate from his detained 
comrades while the document was being debated and prepared, was the 
last to be presented with the fait accompli. After some hesitation, he 
signed the document grandiosely entitled ‘The Ends and Means of Malayan 
Socialism’.?? The contents of the document were hardly novel or seriously 
contested; none of them had advocated armed struggle, and all of them 
had conducted their political activities under the aegis of the PAP. What 
was objectionable, perhaps, was the manner in which the document was 
extracted from colleagues under political detention without trial, denied 
the basic rights to free debate and the freedom to make an unfettered 
decision in their own time and according to their own consciences. The 
main disruptive effect of the document extracted under these conditions 
was the poison of mutual suspicion and divisiveness, which would place 
some detained comrades at odds with one another as they sought to justify 
their subsequent political conduct in the full light of reason. 

The document was hailed as a major statement of Malayan socialism; 
its fate, however, belied its propagandist pretensions. It is now forgotten, 
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its supposed vision of a democratic socialist millennium an embarrassing 
memory. Despite its democratic protestations, most of its signatories were 
to undergo another round of detentions without trial, while its principal 
author now languishes in voluntary exile.?? 

After assuming power, the PAP Government released eight left wing 
leaders on 4 June 1959, after ensuring that they were excluded from par- 
ticipation in the parliamentary elections and in party elections to the 


. central committee. Five were appointed as political secretaries, but with 


little real substantial power to initiate or influence policies. Lim Chin 
Siong was appointed as Political Secretary to the Minister of Finance, 
Dr. Goh Keng Swee. More significantly, none of them were made cadre 
members, which meant that they would never be in any position to ever 
challenge the leadership in future party elections.?4 


Release from Detention 


When Chin Siong was released from detention, he was only 26 years old, 
but already a leading political figure in the anti-colonial movement. There 
is a well known photograph taken at the time of his release, showing a 
soft, gentle, almost boyish face — with a garland around his neck — 
releasing a dove. Chin Siong must have been intensely conscious that 
despite the euphoria and adulation, there had been tense differences 
among his colleagues in prison, between loyalty to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the anti-colonial movement and the divergent demands of the 
party leadership. 

In speeches then and after, he would develop into a more serious, re- 
flective, analytical speaker, quite different from the flaming raw eloquence 
which had endeared him to the crowds in earlier years. He would emerge 
as a more engaging, milder, less impatient and thoughtful personality. In 
time too, he would adopt Mandarin as the main medium for his public 
speeches, speaking less Hokkien over time than he used to. 

The prison years also had a positive impact on his command of English 
and Malay. He had begun to read English with increasing confidence and 
would use it in daily conversation with greater ease, although he still 
shied away from speaking English in his public speeches. He also made 
a serious effort to learn and improve his Malay. He read widely, including 
works by major Malay writers (Usman Awang, Keris Mas, N.S, Masuri, 
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Samad Ismail) and Indonesian novels (Salah Asuhan, 
Atheis were among his favourites). Later, he would spe 


the trade union movement, journalists and political parties 
ease and confidence. Slowly, a new persona was evolving as he tried to 
reach non-Chinese speaking groups. But he would also return to his 
Middle Road base as the main rallying centre for the left wing anti- 
colonial movement. 


Ong Eng Guan’s 16 Resolutions 


In the meantime, a new power struggle was shaping up in the PAP leader- 
ship, between Ong Eng Guan, the former Mayor of the City Council, and 
Lee Kuan Yew. Ong had been appointed Minister of National Develop- 
ment charged with the responsibility to solve the burgeoning housing 
crisis. In the absence of Lim Chin Siong in the CEC, Ong had taken on 
the causes of the detained radicals to attempt a leftward turn of PAP 
policy. This would take the form of the 16 Resolutions he presented to 
the Party conference in June 1960, one year after the assumption of power 
by the PAP. The 16 Resolutions incorporated many campaign issues of 
the left wing group, including opening fresh talks with Britain to revise 
the 1959 Constitution, releasing political detainees, abolition of the Preser- 
vation of Public Security Ordinance and proper methods for the selection 
of cadre members. Taking into account the past history and conduct of 
Ong Eng Guan, the left wing in the party refrained from overt support 
for these-resolutions. 

The battle between Lee Kuan Yew and Ong Eng Guan became a 
vindictive personal attack on Ong’s ‘personality cult’ and private life. He 
was publicly humiliated and driven from the party. But Ong Eng Guan 
would mount a determined and lonely resistance, and managed to win 
the by-election in his Hong Lim constituency by a decisive margin, 
indicating his tenacious hold on the popular imagination. But even Ong’s 
tenacity could not stop the mighty state and party machines from even- 
tually driving him out of politics and public life. He has remained sullen 
and silent ever since. 
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Ten Tall Men 


Isolated from the government and within the party, the radical left re- 
turned to its working class base in the trade unions. Soon after assuming 
power, the PAP Government had formed a ten-man secretariat of the Trade 
Union Congress to reorganise the labour movement. A majority of these 
‘Ten Tall Men’ were or would be identified with Lim Chin Siong and 
the Middle Road group of trade unions. Lim Chin Siong returned to his 
old post as supremo of the Middle Road_unions, where he served as the 
rallying centre of the radical left. A dual power situation developed; while 
the Lee Kuan Yew faction controlled the state and the party, the Lim Chin 
Siong faction was dominant in the trade unions and other mass organisa- 
tions. These dual power centres sometimes worked in tandem, and at other 
times in opposition to each other. But both factions refrained from an open 
break as each tried to chart its own road towards the next phase of 
constitutional talks, scheduled to begin in 1963. With the open antagonism 
of the Alliance in Malaya to reunification of the two territories, the left 
wing pressed for full internal self-government and abolition of the Internal 
Security Council as urgent tasks before reunification could be achieved. 
The left wing argued, then and later, that colonial power was the major 
obstacle to the cherished goal of reunification; accordingly, the diminution 
or removal of colonial influences could only assist the process towards 
reunification. 

By the middle of 1961, two years into the 1959 Constitution, following 
two humiliating defeats for the PAP at the Hong Lim and Anson by- 
elections, it was clear that a decisive break was inevitable.?> Following 
the Anson defeat, Lee’s Government sought a vote of confidence at the 
Legislative Assembly meeting on 20 July 1961. Thirteen PAP Assembly- 
men abstained from the vote and were promptly expelled from the party. 
The expelled assemblymen, together with the left wing of the trade union 
movement, joined forces to form the Barisan Sosialis. A mass rally was 
organised to launch the new party on 17 September 1961, and on 3 
October, the first inaugural meeting elected Dr. Lee Siew Choh as Chair- 
man and Lim Chin Siong as Secretary General. Mass defections from 
PAP branches occurred island wide, and the mighty PAP machine was 
in shambles, with the Lee Kuan Yew faction clinging to power with the 
barest thread to retain control of the state machinery.”° 
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As the confrontation moved towards a contest for the hearts and minds 
of the population, a new and startling development would occur, which 
would abort the anticipated fair and open ascertaining of the real wishes 
of the people. Within a few brief years, the powerful left wing influence 
in and domination of the trade unions and other areas of public life would 
be crippled and then decimated, inexorably leading to the absolute domi- 
nance of the truncated ‘non-communist, democratic socialist’ PAP, before 
its later metamorphosis into ‘a party of the whole people’. The story of 
this road to absolute PAP dominance — in all its facets and complexities 
— has yet to be told, nearly four decades after the events which precipi- 
tated the break. 


Tunku’s Gambit 


The genesis of this new development, which would rescue the PAP from 
near collapse, began innocuously enough with some ostensibly casual 
remarks made by Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Prime Minister of Malaya, 
during a luncheon address to the Foreign Correspondents Association in 
Singapore on 27 May 1961, in the presence of almost the entire PAP 
cabinet. Departing from his text, the Tunku was reported to have said: 


“Sooner or later she [Malaya] should have an understanding with Britain and 
the peoples of Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei.... It is inevitable 
that we should look ahead to this objective and think of a plan whereby these 
territories can be brought together in political and economic co-operation’. 


Although these remarks were qualified in terms of some future need 
to ‘think of a plan’ to bring about closer association among the territories 
of Malaya, Singapore and the Borneo territories, it was soon clear that a 
firm changé in thinking and strategy had occurred among British policy 
makers and the Malayan leaders to abort the pressure of left wing de- 
mands for the abolition of the Internal Security Council and for the trans- 
fer of full internal self government to Singapore during the next round 
of constitutional talks. Tunku Abdul Rahman had always been frank in 
articulating his objections to reunification with Singapore on two principal 
grounds — ‘too many leftists and too many Chinese’. His leadership 
seemed convinced that the Malaysia Plan, as it was soon unveiled, would 
be the perfect solution to both problems. The fear of a Chinese majority 
with a two-way merger between Singapore and Malaya would be offset 
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by inclusion of the Borneo states within a larger federation. Meanwhile, 
the incipient threat of the left wing radical movement in Singapore would 
be met by the transfer of power over internal security to Kuala Lumpur 
which would have sole charge of internal security within the larger 
federation. Firm assurances could also be given that the rambunctious left 
would be circumscribed and given short shrift before inauguration of the 
new federation.?7 


The White Paper on Merger 


Tunku’s remarks were taken up with much speed and haste, particularly 
by Lee Kuan Yew, who might well be credited as the principal promoter 
and salesman for the Plan, with British support behind the scenes. Brit- 
ain abandoned its long-standing policy for the unification of the Borneo 
territories as a separate block to protect British interests for a gambit in 
favour of the Tunku-Lee Kuan Yew strategic partnership. It would have 
to be conceded that the gambit paid off handsomely in terms of British 
and western interests in the Cold War conflicts in the region. The White 
Paper on the terms of Singapore’s entry into the larger Federation of 
Malaysia was hammered out behind the scenes, away from the glare of 
public scrutiny. There was no all-party consensus on the terms, as one 
would have expected on an issue with such momentous consequences and 
implications. The terms agreed to between the Malayan and Singapore 
governments were announced to the people for endorsement. There would 
not be common citizenship with equal rights enjoyed by all citizens of 
the component states within the projected Malaysian Federation. Singa- 
pore citizens could not move freely, as of right, for employment or resi- 
dence in the other component states. Singapore would be entitled to send 
25 members to the Federal Parliament, proportionately less than the size 
of her population; as compensation, Singapore would be given autonomy 
in education and labour matters. 

The Barisan Sosjalis, the principal left wing party, took strong objec- 
tion to these terms/ It argued that the party would be prepared to give up 
autonomy in labour and education matters (the Barisan Sosialis argued 
that such autonomy was inconsequential when internal security was in 
federal hands and could be used to deal with any labour and education 
demands for equality, for example) in exchange for common citizenship 
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(all Singapore citizens should automatically become Malaysian citizens 
with free movement for work and residence) and proportionate parlia- 
mentary representation. The Barisan Sosialis also demanded that general 
elections be held for a clear mandate on the question of merger, These 
demands were badly distorted in the public imagination, with the elp of 
the establishment media. ) 





The National Referendum 


The PAP countered the demand for general elections with a proposal for 
a National Referendum. The referendum was not to be a simple YES or 
NO response to the White Paper, but included three choices: 


° Alternative A endorsed merger on terms suggested by the White Paper. 
e Alternative B distorted the Barisan Sosialis formula, and threatened 
to disenfranchise 250,000 Singapore citizens. 
° ae aes C purportedly represented the position of the Singapore 
eoples Alliance, which neither it nor any other political party advo- 
cated or adopted. ; iii 


Faced with a clear distortion of its proposal, the Barisan Sosialis called 
for a blank vote to reject all three proposals. The National Referendum 
was held on 1 September 1962. Twenty five percent of the voters rallied 
to this call and cast blank votes, objecting to the manner in which the 
exercise had been carried out. Seventy one per cent voted for Alternative 
A in an atmosphere of threat, fear and intimidation. The results of the 
Referendum were hailed by the PAP as an unequivocal endorsement of 
merger on the terms of the White Paper. The conduct of the Referendum 
would permanently scar the constitutional process in Singapore, thwarting 
alternative democratic possibilities. 

The PAP received the results of the Referendum with undisguised glee 
and saw, at long last, some light at the end of a dark tunnel. The left 
wing had suffered a major setback in its campaign against the White Paper 
proposals for merger. However, it was clear to all that a more decisive 
battle would be joined after the formation of Malaysia. \The left wing still 
commanded a strong following in the trade unions and mass organisations 
while the Barisan Sosialis remained a formidable political formation. Bye 
with PAP control of the state machinery and the media, it was widely 
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anticipated that with free and fair elections, the left wing could mount a 
major political challenge to wrest political office in Singapore, thereby 
putting the symbiotic tripartite alliance between the colonial power and 
the Malayan and Singapore authorities in a quandary. Firm and decisive 
measures were thus deemed necessary to decapitate the powers of the left 
wing to ensure the formation of Malaysia.) 


Operation Coldstore, 2 February 1963. 


The main weapon for this ‘final cleansing’ was obviously to be the Inter- 
nal Security Act, originally formulated by the British colonial authorities 
as the Emergency Regulations in its battle against the communist 
insurgency in 1948. By 1962, the troika (British, Malayan and Singapore 
governments) were unanimously agreed that mass arrests and security 
actions under the Internal Security Act would have to be carried out to 
contain left wing domination of the political parties, trade unions and mass 
organisations in Singapore, Notes taken by the late Tan Sri C.C. Too, the 
Malaysian psychological war expert, confirm that the only disagreement 
was over the timing of the mass arrests.28 For obvious political reasons, 
the Singapore authorities wanted such arrests to be conducted after 
merger, so that the odium of such security actions would not fall on their 
shoulders, but rather on the central government of Malaysia. Taking C.C. 
Too’s advice, Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Prime Minister of Malaya, re- 
jected this and insisted that the mass arrests should be carried out before 
Malaysia was formed, and if Singapore refused, there would be no merger. 
The threat obviously had its desired effect. 

Accordingly, in the early hours of 2 February 1963, the security police 
mounted mass detentions of 111 leaders and activists of political parties, 
trade unions and mass organisations. The two main pillars of the left wing 
movement in Singapore, the Barisan Sosialis and SATU (the Singapore 
Association of Trade Unions), were decapitated. Nearly the entire central 
executive committee of the Barisan Sosialis — including its Secretary 
General Lim Chin Siong, Assistant Secretary General Dr. Poh Soo Kai, 
its Vice Chairman S. Woodhull, its Legal Adviser J.J. Puthucheary, com- 
mittee members Dr. Lim Hock Siew, Fong Swee Suan, Lim Shee Ping, 
Dominic Puthucheary and Tan Yam Seng — were arrested. It was a 
naked and uninhibited demonstration of force and terror to cripple the 
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the cause of a ‘non- 
to quote the popular 







left wing presence in Singapore in order to advan 
communist, democratic and independent Malaysia’ 
slogan of the day. 

The mass arrests marked a watershed in the political history of Singapore. 
The traumas and terrors of ‘Operation Coldstore’ would leave permanent 
scars and a profound dampening effect on political discours& for decades. 

Lim Chin Siong was just shy of thirty years old at the time df his third 
detention. He was still relatively young, but the pressures of sustained 
and repeated repression would begin to take its toll. In the decade 
spanning his entry into the political fray in 1954 and his third detention 
in 1963, he had already spent more years in jail than outside. 


Separation from Malaysia 


On 16 September 1963, Singapore was brought into the Federation of 
Malaysia, but the induced euphoria disappeared just as the threat of an 
organised opposition faded away. With the decimation of the left wing 
organisations, contradictions between the UMNO and the PAP leaders 
intensified. On 9 August 1965, less than two years after the formation of 
Malaysia in September 1963, Singapore seceded from the Federation, 
amidst great tension and recrimination, to become an independent republic. 
Dreams of reunification had been swept away following racial clashes in 
1964 brought about by racial politics generated by the PAP’s overweening 
ambition for power sharing which undermined the basis of Malay domi- 
nance and Alliance rule in Malaysia. 

The real tragedy was that the cause of genuine reunification on fair 
and reasonable terms had been set back for a long time, obstructing and 
prejudicing any hope for a fresh attempt for many years to come. It is 
difficult to imagine how that ill conceived, fateful venture in the early 
sixties can be historically defensible, as it resulted in betraying its osten- 
sible aim, the vision of a united country. A new generation would grow 
up with continuous tensions and mistrust that had their roots in the grim 
years of the sixties. It is now inevitable that a long time must elapse 
before a new realisation can re-emerge for a fresh attempt to realise the 
unfinished task of national reunification. 

The left wing leaders, activists and others who had been detained un- 
der Operation Coldstore for opposing the terms of Singapore’s entry into 
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Malaysia felt vindicated, but continued to languish in detention, joined 
by new waves of detainees from beyond the ever changing parameters 
of what constituted subversion in new conditions and under new pretexts. 

Lim Chin Siong would remain in jail and suffer severe depressions, 
until physically broken and mentally traumatised. He would announce his 
decision to quit politics and took off for exile in London, his physical 
health ruined and his political life destroyed. Inevitably, there were 
agonised condemnations for leaving the field, of unfulfilled dreams and 
betrayed hopes, but the spirit was shaken and the body broken. On 28 
July 1969, he left for London, not long after the horrendous racial riots 
in Malaysia on May 13, something he dreaded and which he had fought 
against for the better part of his political life. Wong Chui Wan, his fiancée 
and one of his close colleagues in the General Employees Union in Middle 
Road, would follow him to London. They were married in 1970. In Lon- 
don, he would continue to suffer periodic bouts of depression, but with 
the same tenacity he had shown during his years in the opposition, he 
pulled himself out of the depths of despair. His two sons, Zi Yi and Zi 
Kuan, were born in London in 1973 and 1977 respectively. He struggled 
to earn a living doing odd jobs and maintained his anonymity in the huge 
void of London. He moved to a simple two bedroom house in Wimbledon, 
laboured with great determination to nurse his health, away from friends 
and family back home, a far cry from the handsome charismatic youth 
who inflamed a generation for the cause of anti-colonialism. He was to 
remain in London for ten years until he decided to bring the family and 
the children back home in 1979. Back in Singapore, he settled down in a 
modest, single storey terrace house in Serangoon Gardens. 


Serangoon Gardens 


Serangoon Gardens is a quiet and pleasant neighbourhood, with small 
shady lanes and gently sloping terrain. It was built in the 1950s, consisting 
mainly of single storey terrace houses mixed with some semi-detached 
and detached houses. There were no high-rise apartment blocks within 
the estate. But during the property boom in the early 1990s, many houses 
had been converted into double storey mansions; some high-rise condo- 
miniums now encroach on the outskirts of the suburb, but as yet, not 
sufficient in scale to overwhelm the genteel character of the old precinct. 
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It is a middle class suburb well served by a bus junétion and several rows 
of shops which serve local needs, including a fair spread of restaurants, 
a very popular food-court, mini-marts, bakeries, sundry shops and even 
a high-end social club. The residents still walk to the\central bus station, 
from where they can find buses to various parts of the\island. 

Lim Chin Siong moved into a modest corner terrace \house in this quiet 
estate soon after he returned to Singapore in 1979, after more than a 
decade in London. He made many friends in the estate, but not many of 
them talked about his political past. He used to take morning walks around 
the estate and had morning tea in the neighbourhood coffee shops, listen- 
ing to local gripes and animated discussions on the issues of the day. He 
found this refreshing, and kept himself well informed. It is very likely 
many of the older residents were at least aware of his presence, but re- 
spected his studied disengagement. Many of his old trade union colleagues 
and political friends visited him often, in the evenings or during weekends. 
He continued to read extensively, not only in Chinese, but also in English 
and Malay, and had frequent discussions with his many friends and former 
colleagues when they gathered socially. 

It was a modest house; when he was at home, his small Toyota could 
be seen parked in the driveway covered by an awning. Pride of place in 
the living room was given to calligraphy bearing the famous lines by Lu 
Xun much loved by him. 


Fierce-browed, I coolly defy a thousand pointing fingers 
Head-bowed, like a willing ox I serve the children. 


A middling-size framed portrait of himself, a gift from an artist friend, 
hung on one of the walls. Next to the sitting room was a semi-enclosed 
area that he used as his study, with a simple working table and shelves 
of books, magazines and newspapers he was reading. 

For nearly two decades, this was his quiet retreat; during festive oc- 
casions, the house was full of laughter and camaraderie as his old friends 
and colleagues gathered. He seldom drank or smoked, although he liked 
to remind many that he used to be a heavy smoker. III health continued 
to dog him during his last years; throughout, he maintained an infectious 
optimism. In 1980, during a visit to China, he suffered a heart attack and 
was admitted to Hua Dong Hospital in Shanghai for 20 days. Two years 
later, on 4 September 1982, he underwent a coronary by-pass operation 
at the St Vincent Hospital, Sydney. 
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When he died suddenly of a heart attack on 5 February 1996, the quiet 
neighbourhood was for a few days transformed and abuzz with activity 
as an unceasing flow of visitors came to his wake. Tables and chairs were 
laid out on one side of the road and along the driveway for the five days 
and four nights. Former political colleagues, political foes, former minis- 
ters and assemblymen, trade union leaders, workers and ordinary citizens 
came in droves to pay their last respects. Messages flowed in to the family 
from far and wide, and wreaths were in abundance. It was a rare tribute, 
for they came to show their last respects’ and affection, even though he 
had been out of the political limelight for more than three decades. 

His erstwhile political comrade and former President of the Republic 
of Singapore, C.V. Devan Nair, sent a message from Ontario, Canada, 
where he resides in voluntary exile after his own fall from grace. 


‘The irresistible tidal wave of anti-colonialism which convulsed Singapore in 
the 1950s found in him [Lim Chin Siong] its leading and most eloquent voice, 
and I do not regret having been one of his closest comrades. It was on the 
crest of that wave that the People’s Action Party found itself installed as the 
first elected government of a self-governing if not wholly independent, 
Singapore. Incipient and subsequent disagreements do not abrogate the facts 
of history’. 


In Lieu of a Conclusion 


It is often asked: are there heroes in our midst? It is not an entirely frivo- 
lous question in the context of the present, when youthful cynicism is 
the current credo, and political apathy is the preferred code of conduct 
for the wise and prudent. After all, the larder is always full and brimming, 
the garden is forever green, the streets are immaculate, the skies are 
always of the proper hue of blue, and rains are reminders of nature’s 
whims to be controlled by cavernous malls, subterranean walkways and 
mass rapid trains. Dissent under such heavens is treachery and exile, and 
silence is not only golden, but sacred and sacrosanct. 

Lim Chin Siong and his generation did not live and grow up in these 
times and these conditions. They were just half a generation away from 
the fishing boats which hauled in the daily catch from the rivers, the bum 
boats which carried a seething humanity across dangerous oceans to a 
virgin paradise of peddlers, hauliers, and an emerging working class in 
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sweat shops and factories to eke out a bare existence. Lim Chin Siong 
spoke to and for this generation and touched a chord of humanity within, 
which few had reached. He had a mesmerising empathy with the oppressed 
and dispossessed, moved them to a collective possibility of freedom, social 
justice and change. Consciousness of that possibility infused them with 
a passion and a power to confront the might of the colonial fortress by 
pure sweat and grit, and not by guns and weaponry. Those who lived 
through the early 1950s would recall that the years preceding Lim Chin 
Siong’s rise to prominence, were years of repression, helplessness and 
despair, until the wall was breached, and a tidal wave unleashed to forge 
a new destiny. Lim Chin Siong’s raw eloquence was an integral part of 
that tidal wave. 

In those early years before his arrest in 1956, he spoke in Hokkien, a 
dialect which the majority in the population understood and related to, 
but more important were the passion and courage with which he spoke 


out and railed against the oppression, injustices and iniquities of colonial . 


rule. It was both the song and the singer who instantaneously connected, 
without intermediaries, with the poor and the oppressed. After his release 
from political detention in 1959, after the PAP’s electoral victory, he 
switched to Mandarin, because by then, a newer electorate and constitu- 
ency had grown up, and he remained connected and identified with the 
unfinished tasks of independence and reunification, the twin political goals 
of his generation. He had developed a softer tone, persuasive rather than 
inflammatory, but his message remained firm and clear. He had begun to 


- make an impact on English speaking workers in the business houses, but 


a considerable section of the English educated middle class remained 
neutral, distant, some of whom felt alienated and threatened by this new 
voice urging a new concern for fairness, justice, equality. By the time 
the Barisan Sosialis was formed in 1961, he had developed firm working 
relationships with an increasing number of non-Chinese-speaking leaders 
and activists. In a very real sense, he led by popular acclamation and by 
example, not by any claim of infallibility or superior intellect. 

But clearly, he had powerful detractors, both local and foreign. Almost 
from the moment he stepped into the political limelight, he had been 
subjected to unbridled vilification and misrepresentation, with lingering 
and tenacious legacies up to this day, now extended against all manner 
of dissidents. Greg Poulgrain, in an essay in this collection gleaned from 
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the archives, has uncovered that British policy, from very early on, had 
identified Lim Chin Siong as the principal target for political elimination. 
Colonial tactics and strategy seized on his alleged communist link. This 
singular allegation was squeezed pulp dry for maximum political results 
in the dark days of the Cold War}Lim Chin Siong left the political scene 
without realising his full potential for political leadership. Following re- 
peated repression and deteriorating health, he was driven away from the 
political scene in his mid-thirties. 

One’s abiding image of him shall forever be an intense and undimin- 
ished idealism with the shine of youth, not the decrepitude of age. Except 
for a brief sinecure as Political Secretary, he never held any high office 
or was he ever corrupted by the seductions and arrogance of power. He 
was always more at home in his Middle Road office, above the darkly 
lit flight of creaky old wooden stairs. He was the youngest elected Legis- 
lative Assemblymen in an age of angry young men, too brief and too 
inexperienced perhaps to make an impact on the pages of the Parliamen- 
tary Reports. He did not write memorable tracts on revolution, nor publish 
profound or abstruse philosophical treatises. But he was an organiser and 
home spun orator of rare gift, the voice of an epoch for hope and change 
when this was sorely needed. His idealism and sense of self-sacrifice are 
enduring qualities, a reminder to a cynical age that the achievements of 
high office and political power need not be the principal goal or aspiration 
for political activism and leadership. 

In the long march of a people towards freedom, social justice and 
democracy, he shall have a rightful place of much distinction despite his 
early demise and relentless historical distortions. In the goodness of time, 
his contributions towards the cause of human dignity, social progress and 
social justice shall be properly recognised. 


Notes 


1. Lim Chin Siong is featured in most accounts of post-war Singapore history, 
but usually as the bete noire who lost to Lee Kuan Yew. Most of the accounts 
are hostile, treating him as a dangerous subversive. A more sympathetic 
account is to be found in Melanie Chew’s Leaders of Singapore. The inter- 
view with him in the collection attempts to treat him seriously and try to 
explore his public and private personas. A recent article by C.J. W-L Wee 
in Kevin Tan’s Lees Lieutenants attempts to posit him within the mainstream 
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of Singapore politics, as a misguided ‘lieutenant’ of Lee Kuan Yew who stood 
on the wrong side. 


. The seven boys are Chin Kiat, Chin Siong, Chin Joo, Cheng Hoo, Ching 


Ho, Cheng Hock (Da Di) and Cheng Chai (Xioa Di). The five girls are Siew 
Luan, Siew Hong, Siew Tee, Siew Kea and Siew Hoon. Chin Kiat was a 
librarian in the then Nanyang University library, but was dismissed after Chin 
Siong’s detention in 1963; he now mans a Chinese pharmaceutical drugsto: 
in Singapore. Chin Joo is an advocate and solicitor practicing in Singapgre. 
Except for Chin Kiat, Chin Joo and Siew Kea, who now reside in Singapore, 
the rest of the family now resides in Kuala Lumpur, except for Cheng Hock 
who resides in Kampong Rambah. 


. Pre-war Peninsular Malaya, including Singapore, was administered as three 


tiers: the Straits Settlements comprising Singapore, Penang and Malacca were 
governed as direct colonies of Britain, the Federated Malay States, compris- 
ing four Malay sultanates which had entered into separate agreements with 
Britain, were administered as a single federated structure from 1895, while 
five Unfederated Malay States entered into separate bilateral relationships 
with Britain as protectorates. 


. A Malay word, meaning a wooden hut or shack. 
. Quoted by Melanie Chew, Leaders of Singapore, Resource Publishers, Singa- 


pore, 1996, p. 112. 


. The AMCJA — All Malayan Council of Joint Action — consisted of a group 


of organisations, clan and trade organisations, led by the MDU. PUTERA — 
Pusat Tenaga Raayat (Centre of People’s Power), a group of Malay left wing 
organisations led by the MNP and API (Angkatan Pemuda Insaf, the youth 
wing of the MNP). 


. API (Angkatan Pemuda Insaf) the militant youth group led by Ahmad 


Boestamam was the first political group to be banned by the British in early 
1948, even before the MCP. In the 1950s, Boestamam formed and led Partai 
Raayat Malaya (PRM). AWAS (Angkatan Wanita Sedar) was the MNP’s 
Malay women’s group led by Samsiah Fakeh, who subsequently joined the 
armed struggle after the declaration of Emergency in 1948. 


. Chen Say Jame, 5 May 1999, Bukit Merah Hawker Centre. 
. Fajar was the official organ of the University Socialist Club, University of 


Malaya. The Club was formed in February 1953 and was the first political 
club in the university. The eight accused were Poh Soo Kai, J.J. Puthucheary, 
Thomas Varkey, Kwa Boo Sun, Lim Khuan Kit, M.K. Rajakumar, P. Arud- 
sothy and Edwin Thumboo 

See generally Fong Sip Chee, The PAP — the pioneering years, Peoples 
Action Party, Singapore 1979. 

James Minchin, No Man is an Island, Allen & Unwin, Sydney, 1986. 
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. Quoted by Melanie Chew, Leaders of Singapore, p. 79. 
. Ahmad Ibrahim, subsequently Minister of Heath in the first PAP government. 
. Quoted by John Drysdale, Singapore: Struggle for Success, Times Books 


International, Singapore 1984, p. 98. 


. Melanie Chew, p. 79. 
. For the British view of the constitutional talks gleaned from the Colonial 


Office papers, see Albert Lau, ‘The Colonial Office and the Singapore 
Merdeka Mission, 23 April to 15 May 1956’, Journal of South Seas Society, 
vol. 49, 1994, p. 104. 


. See Drysdale, p. 142. 
. The new Central Executive Committee of the PAP elected at the Third Annual 


Party Conference on 8 July 1956 were: Toh Chin Chye (Chairman), Harom 
bin Kassim (Vice-Chairman), Lee Kuan Yew (Secretary General), Lim Chin 
Siong (Assistant Secretary General), Ong Eng Guan (Treasurer), P. Tehlin 
(Assistant Treasurer). Committee Members: Tang Wee Tiong, Ismail Rahim, 
Chia Ek Tian, C.V. Devan Nair, Goh Boon Toh and T.T. Rajah. Co-opted 
Members: Tan Chong Kim, Goh Chew Chua and Ahmad Ibrahim. 


. See Yeo Kim Wah and Albert Lau, ‘From Colonialism to Independence, 


1945-1954’ in A History of Singapore, edited by Edwin Lee, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Singapore, 1991, p. 137. 

Both Drysdale and Yeo Kim Wah (‘From Colonialism to Independence, 1945- 
1965’. In A History of Singapore, edited by Ernest C.T. Chew and Edwin 
Lee, Oxford University Press, 1991: 117-154) state that the Lee Kuan Yew 
faction won six seats. Drysdale listed the six ‘non-communists’ as Toh Chin 
Chye, Lee Kuan Yew, Ahmad Ibrahim, Goh Chew Chua, Tang Wee Tiong 
and Chan Choy Siong. The ‘pro-Communists’ were listed as Tan Chong Kim, 
T.T. Rajah, Ong Chye Aun, Tan Kong Guan, Tan Say Chuan (more popularly 
known was Chen Say Jame) and Goh Boon Toh. Lee Kuan Yew himself said 
only five of the retiring CEC members were re-elected (Lee’s remarks are 
cited by Drysdale on p. 179). It was hardly likely that Lee would describe 
Tang Wee Tiong, a lawyer and founder member of the PAP with close links 
to the Chinese Middle Schools, as a loyalist; at best he was neutral, acceptable 
to both factions. 

See Battle for Merger, Government Printing Office, Singapore, 1961. The 
book contains the texts of a series of twelve radio talks delivered by Lee 
Kuan Yew, then Prime Minister, between September 13 and October 9, 1961; 
see also Chapter 17, Rendezvous with the Plen, in The Singapore Story: 
Memoirs of Lee Kuan Yew, Times Editions, 1998. 

There were five signatories to the document. They were C.V Devan Nair, 
Lim Chin Siong, Fong Swee Suan, Chan Chiaw Thor and S. Woodhull, and 
it was released on 4 June 1959, just after their release from prison. J.J. Puthu- 
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cheary was not a signatory of the document; he had earlier written to L 
Kuan Yew from Changi Prison, on 2 September 1967. The texts of both the 
document and J.J. Puthucheary’s letter appeared as Appendix 9 and 1 
The Battle for Merger. 
Lim Chin Siong, Fong Swee Suan, S. Woodhull and James Puthu¢gheary 
would be detained again on 2 February 1963 under Operation Coldstofe. C.V. 
Devan Nair was subsequently elevated to become President of the/Republic 
of Singapore, but was forced to resign in March 1985 and now lives in volun- 
tary exile in Canada. 

The eight former political detainees released were Lim Chin Siong, Fong 
Swee Suan, C.V. Devan Nair, S. Woodhull, J. J. Puthucheary, Chan Chiaw 
Thor, Tan Chong Kim and Chen Say Jame. Five of them were appointed 
Political Secretaries: Lim Chin Siong (Finance), Devan Nair (Education), 
Fong Swee Suan (Law and Labour), S. Woodhull (Health), and Chan Chiaw 
Thor (National Development). 

The Hong Lim by-election was held on 29 April 1961 after Ong Eng Guan 
vacated his constituency following his expulsion from the PAP. Ong Eng Guan 
defeated the PAP candidate by a decisive margin. The Anson by-election was 
held on 15 July 1961 following the death of the PAP Assemblyman for the 
constituency. David Marshall made an attempted comeback by winning the 
by-election with a small majority. 

Pang Cheng Lian estimated that about 80% of PAP members had been ex- 
pelled, had resigned or had allowed their memberships to lapse, see Singa- 
pore Peoples’ Action Party, Oxford University Press, Kuala Lumpur, 1971, 
p. 14. 

There are numerous books on the circumstances of Singapore’s entry into 
Malaysia, but it is pertinent to note the following comments on the existing 
literature: ‘Books have been commissioned, edited, rejected in a bid to en- 
trench the correct interpretation. In the recent spate of writing on Singapore, 
there has been no substantial dissenting scholarship’. James Minchin, No 
Man is an Island: A Study of Singapore’s Lee Kuan Yew, Allen & Unwin, 
Sydney, 1986, p. 118. These comments are still substantially relevant more 
than a decade since although there has been a growing dissident literature, 
in particular Francis Seow’s two books, which however cover events in Singa- 
pore in the 1980s. James Minchin’s book and Francis Seow’s two critiques 
have restricted circulation as they are sold overseas and not by bookshops 
in Singapore. There has also been no substantial dissenting scholarship within 
academic circles in Singapore. 

See The Story of a Psy-Warrior, Tan Sri C.C. Too, authored and published 
by Lim Cheng Leng, Kuala Lumpur, 2000, pp. 200-201, on the unanimous 
agreement among the three parties on the issue of mass arrests, and the 
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disagreements over the timing of the arrests. C.C. Too’s notes (on pp. 202- 
7) reveal that he was sent on a ‘secret mission’ to Singapore for three months 
from June 1962. He submitted a 35 page ‘Blueprint’ to the Singapore 
authorities, which was ‘carried out assiduously’ under his guidance. He 
claimed that the blueprint ‘reversed the fate and position of the tottering PAP’. 
C.C. Too’s ‘special mission’ in Singapore led to the National Referendum 
on 1 September 1962, which reversed the PAP’s fortunes. 


LIM CHIN SIONG’S PLACE IN 
SINGAPORE HISTORY 


M. K. Rajakumar 


Lim Chin Siong appeared like a comet on the Singapore scene. At 20 
years of age in 1953, he was the dominant figure in the trade union 
movement. Just ten years later, 30 years old in 1963, he was the dominant 
political figure in Singapore. (He was then destroyed in the atmosphere 
of the Cold War. The British imprisoned him once again, this time with 
the involvement of the Government in Kuala Lumpur, under legislation 
that allowed indefinite detention without trial. This was a prelude to the 
establishment of Malaysia.) 

Those were years of intimidation and oppression, and Chinese educated 
activists who were suspected of communist links were treated with 
particular brutality. Chin Siong escaped that sort of brutality, but he was 
destroyed, both psychologically and politically, during this imprisonment, 
his fourth in ten years. After the separation of Singapore, he became a 
prisoner of his political enemies, the PAP government. He had a nervous 
breakdown, became depressed and suicidal in prison. 

Singaporeans soon forgot him, although he remained a much loved and 
admired figure in the hearts of his numerous friends. As one of his friends, 
I spoke at his funeral, and I have now accepted the task of reconstructing 
my memory of those dangerous days in our young lives, nearly half a 
century ago. 

Chin Siong at twenty years of age was on the crest of the wave of 
political consciousness of the Chinese educated in Singapore. He was 
educationally and intellectually unprepared for the immense responsi- 
bilities that would be thrust upon him. What he had was a charismatic 
presence, and anyone who met him was captivated by his transparent 
personality, completely without guile or pomposity. He spoke Hokkien 
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and Mandarin, and struggled to speak in Malay and English. Ten years 
later, he was speaking Mandarin as his main language, and was also fluent 
in Malay and English. He had become contemplative and serious. He was 
comfortable with people of different ethnic groups and speaking various 
dialects. He had matured to represent a coherent political position of his 
own: he stood for a multiracial democracy, in a union of the island with 
the already independent peninsular Malaya. 

At the time that Lim Chin Siong was expelled from Chinese school 
and drawn into the trade unions, Singapore was a small town, with a popu- 
lation of about half a million, predominantly Hokkien-speaking Chinese. 
The Chinese community managed the economic life of Singapore, and 
sustained through voluntary donations, some excellent schools whose 
products had to go to China for their tertiary education. The Chinese were 
content to leave the tasks of governance to the British, and interacted with 
them through English-educated intermediaries, lawyers mainly. 

The British had created a small English-educated class who functioned 
as their link’ with the native population. Under colonialism, the swiftest 
channels to upward social mobility were through an English education 
and religious conversion. This English-educated social class, the principal 
beneficiaries of colonial rule, was not typical of the rest of Singapore. 
They were educated to servility and a sense of their own inferiority, of 
the inferiority of their culture, their languages, and even the local climate. 
They were multiracial in composition, generally better educated, had 
better incomes and job prospects, more spoke English at home, thought 
in English, and were more likely to be Christians. The majority were 
Empire loyalists, mainly clerks and teachers, for whom independence from 
the British was unthinkable. 

There was a socialist-minded minority, sociologically of the same back- 
ground, in the university, trade unions, journalism, and the professions, 
that rebelled at the role allotted to them. This minority was stirred by the 
prevailing winds of anti-colonialism in Asia. An incredible mix of Marx- 
ism and Fabian Socialism, the writings of Mao and the words of the 
American Declaration of Independence sustained them intellectually. Their 
access to these subversive ideas was through the medium of the English 
language, and their reference point for activism was British radicalism. 

After World War II, a generation of intellectually brilliant and idealistic 
young men and women with an English education had entered politics. 
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The British colonial government imprisoned them without trial under the 


underground, and were shot in the jungle, or captured and hanged. These 
English educated were small in proportion to the much lafger numbers 
of Chinese, Malays, and Indians of very different backgrounds who suf- 
fered the same fate. 

The field was now clear for more acceptable entrants into Singapore 
politics. However, these new English educated politicians were ineffectual 
on their own, and had no credibility with the Chinese educated majority 
in Singapore. The actions of the British Special Branch were to provide 
them an opening to the Chinese educated. A small group of four English 
educated professionals - Lee Kuan Yew, Toh Chin Chye, Goh Keng Swee, 
and Rajaratnam — had consciously positioned themselves to take advantage 
of this opening. Poh Soo Kai and I, from the University Socialist Club, 
were in touch with them. 

The victory of the Communists in China galvanised Chinese emotions. 
In the rest of Asia, it was regarded as a victory against Western imperial- 
ism, an end to a century of humiliation. Finally, ‘China had stood up’, 
said Mao Tse Tung, and his words resonated throughout Asia. The Com- 
munists in Singapore rode this wave of patriotic pride among young 
Chinese in Singapore, among young workers and students. More than half 
of the population of Singapore was under 18 years of age, bulging into a 
20 to 30 year old economically active population that was becoming 
politically conscious. As elsewhere in Asia, they wanted the civic rights 
that were being won by the people of Western nations. They wanted a 
share of the freedoms that were said to have been earned by the sacrifices 
made in World War II. 

The conflict in Singapore became brutal once it was seen as part of 
the fight the British were waging in the global struggle between the West 
and the Communist states. The internal struggle was between the Chinese 
educated majority and the small English educated elite, for the control 
of the destiny of Singapore when the British left. Hitherto, the Chinese 
had ignored politics, but now, they would not allow a Westernised 
minority, whom they held in low regard, to take over from the British. 
However, Singapore Chinese were divided, between the majority who 
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admired the new China under the Communists on one side, and a powerful 
minority comprising supporters of the defeated Kuomintang who hated 
the Chinese Communists, on the other side. The supporters of the Kuomin- 
tang, and their intelligence services, were to play a silent, efficient role 
in destroying the Chinese Left in Singapore. In this, they were financed 
by United States intelligence, who thus intruded into what hitherto was 
the British sphere. 

Singapore and Malaysia were important to British economic and po- 
litical interests. Their foreign exchange earnings were indispensable to 
British economic recovery after the War. The peninsula lay athwart the 
strategic Straits of Malacca, and the Naval Base on the island enabled 
the British Navy to dominate the trade routes to Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, and the Pacific Ocean. The British would only feel secure if power 
could be transferred to an English-educated leadership under the protective 
umbrella of British military bases on the island. The British had achieved 
this objective in Malaya with an Anglophile Prime Minister in place, after 
they had eliminated the Malay nationalist leadership. 

Given Singapore’s geography, any elected government would have to 
work within highly constrained limits. The Chinese-educated community 
remained culture-bound in their own world, lacking the political and social 
skills to deal with the British, or the Malay leadership in Kuala Lumpur, 
or to lead a multiracial coalition in Singapore. The English educated were 
prepared to fill these roles comfortably. 

The Communists too operated with severe constraints on their actions. 
Their armed resistance against British rule in peninsular Malaya had 
failed. Tunku Abdul Rahman, the Malayan Prime Minister, would not 
countenance a legal role for the Communist Party in independent Malaya. 
At the Baling talks, he offered the Communists only the option of 
surrender. The Malayan Communist Party recognised that continuing the 
armed struggle would spark a Malay backlash, and provoke racial vio- 
lence. They withdrew across the border to Thailand. 

In Singapore, the Communist Party wanted breathing space, and an 
opportunity to show they deserved a role in the constitutional politics of 
Malaya. The preoccupation of the Communists with developments in 
China meant that ideological and patriotic fervour was too often conflated. 
This was at a time when that country was seeking to improve its relations 
with existing governments in the region. For a while, the influence of 
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the Communist Party was pervasive within the Chinese dominated left 
wing in Singapore politics, but they were never able to cd@nvert this into 
a broad alliance that could talk to Westminster or to Kuala Lumpur. 

The siege and fall of Dien Bien Phu in Vietnam panjcked the British 
in Singapore, and they introduced conscription for military service. They 
charged with sedition the editors of the FAJAR, the organ of the Uni- 
versity Socialist Club, for an editorial opposing Western intervention in 
Vietnam. Poh Soo Kai, James Puthucheary, and I were among the more 
active editors. 

When we were arrested and charged, we had to choose a lawyer. The 
choice was between Lee and Marshall. (I had the opportunity to share 
this reminiscence with David Marshall, when I saw him a short time 
before his death.) While being held at the police station, we chose Kuan 
Yew whom we regarded as a friend. Laughable as it may now sound, my 
own reason for hesitating to call Harry was protective, whether to ex- 
pose him to the attention of the Special Branch! In fact, Harry was with 
Woodhull, waiting impatiently to be called. 

The choice of D.N. Pritt, a British Queen’s Counsel, was suggested 
by John Eber in London, through Toh Chin Chye. Soo Kai agreed on our 
behalf. Marshall wrote a long ‘Letter to the Editor’ to FAJAR calling us 
‘communists’. We excerpted and published the accusation. In our affidavit 
for Pritt to be allowed to appear as senior counsel, Kuan Yew quoted this 
letter, to illustrate our difficulty in getting senior counsel in Singapore 
for our defence. 

About the same time as our arrest for sedition, another more important 
event had occurred that was to hasten political change in Singapore. The 
Chinese school students demonstrated against conscription. The Singapore 
Police forcibly broke up their demonstration, and charged a few of them 
for illegal assembly. The next editorial in the F4JAR was to have been 
on this use of force against schoolchildren. 

We were acquitted without our defence being called. Our case was 
unique. Instead of being imprisoned without trial under the Emergency 
Regulations, as was the norm in political cases, we were given trial in 
open court. We were allowed to bring in, from London, a Senior Counsel 
with known communist affiliations. The F4/JAR was allowed to continue 
to be published despite the Editors being charged with sedition. The Chi- 
nese school students too had an open trial before conviction, and appealed 
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up to the Privy Council, where they lost. The British, for a brief moment 
before they transferred power, were giving us a taste of judicial process 
and democratic rights in political life. The British-owned Straits Times 
newspaper, in an editorial, criticised the British Governor for this. Its 
Editors were to flee Singapore when the PAP government took power. 
This little experiment in democratic practice was not to be emulated after 
independence, either in Singapore or in Malaya. Instead, the Emergency 
Regulations allowing arrest and indefinite imprisonment without trial on 
the signature of a Minister, which had to be renewed biennially, were 
made part of the permanent law on both sides of the Causeway. 

The FAJAR case gave the University Socialist Club a moment of fame. 
The Chinese school students came to see us. Their leader, Robert Soon 
Loh Boon, and various emissaries became well known to us. We admired 
their courage and idealism. The Chinese students decided to have Lee 
Kuan Yew and D.N. Pritt as their lawyers as well. Their ability to raise 
funds for their defence vastly exceeded ours, but it never crossed our 
mind to ask them for help, and Kuan Yew never pressed us for money. 

This was the political situation in Singapore, when Lim Chin Siong 
transformed it. Within a year, he was the undisputed leader of the trade 
unions, a hero figure among workers. The Chinese school students de- 
ferred to him. His linking up with Lee Kuan Yew formalised an alliance 
of the economically dominant, Chinese educated majority with the English 
educated minority who carried disproportionate political weight in Singa- 
pore. Samad Ismail and Devan Nair were the initial guarantors of good 
faith for Lee Kuan Yew to the Communists. This enabled Lim Chin Siong 
to come together with Lee Kuan Yew to launch the Peoples Action Party. 
The University Socialist Club provided activists, both to Lee Kuan Yew 
in the PAP, and to Lim Chin Siong in the trade unions, before itself fading 
into the background. 

Lim Chin Siong now had his own English-educated group. James 
Puthucheary and S. Woodhull chose to join Lim Chin Siong and Fong 
Swee Suan in the trade unions, and others followed, to form a very strong 
and effective team. Poh Soo Kai and I remained medical students, in touch 
with our friends, but out of the main action. 

Kuan Yew now had a high profile as defence lawyer against colonial 
persecution. He assiduously cultivated the leaders in Kuala Lumpur. He 
would go to meet the Tunku when he came south to Johore. He enter- 
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tained Tan Cheng Lock, the leader of the Malayan Chinese Association, 
who had donated to our defence. I have sat through long lunches that 
Harry gave for Cheng Lock, where we listened to his anecdotes about 
the private lives of colonial Governors. In contrast, the left wing in Singa- 
pore was ideologically constrained to confine itself to the left wing in 
the peninsula, never venturing to attempt a dialogue with the UMNO lead- 
ership in Kuala Lumpur. 

Devan Nair hosted meetings at his home, where Lim Chin Siong, Fong 
Swee Suan, Sydney Woodhull and James Puthucheary discussed the 
political situation. Poh Soo Kai and I were invited to these meetings. I 
do not recall serious discussions on long-term strategy, and if purposeful 
decisions were being taken, this must have happened somewhere else. 

The first big challenge that Lim Chin Siong had to meet was over 
recognition of a union of the workers of the Hock Lee Bus Company. 
The idea of unions was anathema to employers in Singapore. The Chinese 
owners were determined not to allow a union of their Chinese workers. 
As was customary at that time, the bosses were willing to use gangsters 
to beat up workers. This dispute caused a riot. Lim Chin Siong found 
himself under great pressure, from the militants in the unions on one side, 
and his new-found political allies in the PAP on the other side. 

On the afternoon of the day of the riots, I went with Woodhull to the 
union offices on the upper floor of a shop-house in Middle Road. He had 
been discharged after an appendicitis operation and I was accompanying 
him. Lee Kuan Yew also turned up. I listened to a desultory conversation 
between him and Chin Siong, no serious discussion about what should 
be done. Kuan Yew turned to me and suggested we go to his car and 
listen to David Marshall, who as Chief Minister was due to address the 
people of Singapore. We sat on the front seats of his Studebaker car, and 
listened to Marshall. When Marshall announced that he was inviting 
Arthur Lewis, the Caribbean economist, to come to Singapore, Kuan Yew 
exploded, ‘That fool thinks that bringing Arthur Lewis will solve our 
problems’. He said he was getting out, and drove off. I went upstairs and 
told Chin Siong I had listened to Marshall, but no one was interested in 
what Marshall had to say, nor asked me what had happened to Kuan Yew. 

There was a telephone call inviting Chin Siong and Fong Swee Suan 
to come to Marshall’s apartment. Woodhull and Chin Siong asked me to 
come along. When we arrived at his apartment, Marshall pulled me aside 
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to the dining room and demanded to know what a medical student was 
doing at Middle Road. Listening to the discussion, it seemed to me to 
have been entirely possible for Marshall to pull off a triumph, by per- 
suading Chin Siong to join him in calling for calm. Instead, he demanded 
that Chin Siong condemn the workers, and had nothing more to say when 
Chin Siong refused. The meeting was an exercise in futility, and destroyed 
David Marshall’s only chance of being an alternative to Lee Kuan Yew 
for the leadership of Singapore. 

David Marshall was an honest man in politics, and that alone would 
have made him unfit for survival. David was a brilliant criminal lawyer, 
but intelligence is of little advantage in politics. He communicated beauti- 


fully in English, but he lacked the low cunning that is the key to success 


in politics. He also had a reputation of being temperamental. The Com- 
munists in Singapore mistrusted him, not on this account, but because 
they believed, wrongly I think, that he was incapable of being independent 
of the British. I gathered that this was on account of his role in the Baling 
talks. Therefore, the Communists put all their energies into creating an 
alliance with Lee Kuan Yew and the PAP. 

im Chin Siong had belonged, for a short period before its dissolution, 
to the Anti-British League that was sponsored by the Communist Party. 
As union leader and later Legislative Assemblyman, he would have been 
too closely watched by British intelligence to have illegal contacts. He 
complained to me about the many doubtful characters that would claim 
to be messengers from the underground. He also had to deal with young 
militants at meetings all over the island. This exhausted him both physi- 
cally and mentally. He suspected that some of them were put up to it by 
British intelligence, nevertheless, he had to deal with them seriously. He 
had broad support but limited freedom of action, more responsibility than 
power. His area of initiative became increasingly restricted, as the Com- 
munists would not countenance any activity that would jeopardise their 
covert alliance with the PAP. He faced pressure from his supporters to form 
a separate movement, but no alternative alliance to the PAP ever emerged. 

When the constitutional talks in London, led by Marshall, failed, Singa- 
pore remained peaceful. Its failure surprised me because, from what I 
understood, the Left in Singapore was content with modest concessions 
from the British, pinning their hopes on an ultimate reunion with Malaya. 
The Chinese school students asked if they should organise demonstrations, 
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and were advised to await Chin Siong’s return. When he returned, I was 
present at a meeting at Samad Ismail’s office at the Utusan Melayu, with 
Chin Siong, Devan Nair, Poh Soo Kai and Samad. Chin Siong felt it was 
a mistake for Harry to be attacking Marshall so strongly for the failure 
of the talks in London. He felt that it was a mistake to alienate Marshall. 
Samad asked me to call Harry on his telephone, and tell him our views. 
Harry inquired where I was calling from, and said it was best to come 
over and speak to him. For a while, Harry desisted from attacks, then 
resumed, and successfully discredited Marshall. 

Consequentially, Lim Yew Hock became Chief Minister, ready to sup- 
port whatever arrests the British required before permitting further consti- 
tutional advances. Lim Yew Hock was an empty shell of a man. His only 
qualification to office was his willingness to put his name to a dirty job 
that no one else could be found to do in Singapore at that time. There 
was a wave of sympathy for those arrested, but the left wing was even 
further from forming a broad-based coalition in Singapore. 

When I met Kuan Yew after the arrests, he expressed surprise at Yew 
Hock’s action. He had met Yew Hock for lunch the previous day at the 
Chinese Swimming Club, and Yew Hock had not given a hint that arrests 
were coming. He wanted me to tell this to the others, but I had no contact 
with anyone still left outside. 

The stage was now set for successful constitutional talks in London. 
The British would retain control of defence and foreign affairs, whilst 
internal security would be the responsibility of a tripartite Council of repre- 
sentatives of the British and the Malayan governments, and the to-be- 
elected Singapore government. The British would have the casting vote. 

The entire left wing leadership, now in detention, was barred from 
contesting the forthcoming election. Remarks made by Kuan Yew appar- 
ently persuaded the remaining leaderless activists that they too would be 
excluded from holding office in the PAP. They decided that they should 
capture exactly half the seats in the PAP Central Committee, as they felt 
entitled. This they did, and were promptly detained by the colonial govern- 
ment under the Emergency Regulations. 

I do not think Chin Siong was directing events from prison. Never- 
theless, this provided the occasion for a further breach in the tattered 
relations between the competing sides within the PAP. I had by then 
completed my medical studies, and was working in Malacca. Kuan Yew, 
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passing through to Kuala Lumpur, had lunch with Hasnul Hadi, a former 
UMNO, then Partai Rakyat leader, and me. Kuan Yew asked if I thought 
that Lim Chin Siong was behind the attempt to control the PAP Executive. 
I thought not, but he said I should tell them that if they tried again, that 
would be the end of all relations. I thought that it was best he sent that 
message himself. 

In fact, the die was already cast. Much earlier, Kuan Yew had told 
me that Chin Siong and his group should know that he could, at any time, 
force an election. He would have a dispute with the British over trade 
with China, and, on that issue, he could win an election on the PAP 
symbol, without their help. Some time later, Soo Kai and I ran into Kuan 
Yew and Goh Keng Swee in Fraser’s Hill, where they were trying to get 
together with the Tunku and Razak. Around a log fire, Kuan Yew did all 
the talking, laying down the law to us. He made it clear that everyone 
must choose sides now. They were going to contest the election without 
getting Chin Siong released, so there would be no doubt who had won. 
In the event, he was on firm ground. The PAP was credited for fighting 
for Chinese education and for trade union rights. Its party symbol was 
well known. It was assumed that they were fighting for the release of 
Chin Siong and others in detention. I got the sense that Kuan Yew now 
believed that the Communists in Singapore, individually and collectively, 
had feet of clay, and he could safely take them on. 

The PAP won a clear majority in the elections. Chin Siong and the 
others were released before the PAP took office. Lim Chin Siong, Fong 
Swee Suan, James Puthucheary, and S. Woodhull, upon release from 
prison, issued a statement regarding their political beliefs, unexceptionable 
except that it was clearly a condition for their release. Devan Nair had 
drafted the statement to the satisfaction of Kuan Yew and the Special 
Branch. Chin Siong and the others had obviously been out-manoeuvred. 
It was a matter of time before the split in the PAP was complete. 

I used to go down to Singapore occasionally and meet Chin Siong, 
together with Soo Kai who was now politically active. We spent long 
hours together at Soo Kai’s in-law’s house. I was present at the final 
discussions about breaking with the PAP, and forming the Barisan Sosialis. 
Devan Nair was playing the honest broker, but called me aside to say 
that Harry had asked him to inquire about my own plans, and that Harry 
would be pleased to hear that I was returning to the peninsula. 
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When I moved to Kuala Lumpur, I joined the Labour Party of Malaya. 
The issue of Singapore’s merger with the Federation was important to 
us. I was present at a discussion in Singapore, amongst Lim Chin Siong 
and the others, on the position to take on the proposed terms of merger 
with Malaya and British territories in North Borneo, to form Malaysia. 
The terms offered to the electorate were all unacceptable to the opposition, 
so they were at a loss over how to campaign. Despite the confusion in 
the minds of the electorate, the opposition managed to attract a large 
number of votes of dissent to the merger terms. I think it would be fair 
to say that Singapore was forced into the merger against the wishes of 
its people. 

Merger with the Federation had become certain. The Chinese business 
community responded by abdicating political ambitions, and withdrawing 
to their private businesses. They contracted out, so to speak, the political 
governance of Singapore to the English-educated elite, allowing Singapore 
to become a Westernised, English-speaking island, ostensibly under siege 
in South East Asia. 

The general elections followed. Lim Chin Siong, imprisoned without 
trial together with all the top leaders in his party and in the unions, was 
the titular leader of an opposition that had no access to the mass media, 
not even a permit for a party publication as required by law. Nevertheless, 
they were confident of victory. I had been asked to be present in Singapore 
during the campaign, at Chin Siong’s request. I drafted a most reassuring 
victory statement for the Barisan Sosialis leader, Dr Lee Siew Choh, 
undertaking to co-operate with all sides for a peaceful transition. However, 
the PAP won, and Lee Kuan Yew was firmly in the saddle at last. The 
British could be confident that their colonies in South East Asia were 
safely in the custody of a pro-British government in Kuala Lumpur. 

The British had found the ideal person in Tunku Abdul Rahman, a 
member of one of the Malay ruling houses, to whom they transferred 
power ‘on a silver platter’. Tunku reproduced in Kuala Lumpur, the Court 
of Windsor and the trappings of Westminister. For him, modernisation 
was feudalism with electricity. His political strategy was simple: keep the 
British in, the Chinese down, and the Communists out. He had a genial, 
avuncular manner, but he was an autocrat by temperament. He projected 
a gracious, kindly personality, and had friends of all races who shared 
his recreational interests. He met a deep-seated need among people for 
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peace and stability in a tempestuous region. The Tunku held a strong 
position in UMNO, and had a free hand in internal politics, but on merger, 
he too had to tread warily. 

Lim Chin Siong made one feeble attempt to talk to the British, and 
had no channels at all to Kuala Lumpur. Poh Soo Kai took a letter from 
Chin Siong to the Tunku, when he was visiting Johore Baru. He could 
not get to see the Tunku, and had to give the letter to his Private Secre- 
tary, Mubin Sheppard, a former British civil servant. Woodhull and I did 
make one half-hearted attempt to see Tan Siew Sin. UMNO, for its part, 
disdained to try to talk to the left wing in Singapore. In contrast, Lee 
Kuan Yew had maintained a longstanding relationship with the British, 
and, amazingly, for a while had developed a working relationship, both 
with the Communist underground in Singapore, and the Malay leadership 
in Kuala Lumpur. 

Lee Kuan Yew could not have anticipated that the bonhomie of the 
London educated from both sides of the causeway, over whisky at golf 
courses, would not survive the culture shock of Malay politics. The 
leadership of UMNO took it for granted that their non-Malay associates 
in government would be deferential and compliant. There were many 
candidates willing to exchange the burdens of good citizenship for oppor- 
tunities to make money. Kuan Yew was not cast in that mould. Beyond 
the offence of /ese majeste, there was the serious possibility that Chinese 
leadership from Singapore might mobilise the Chinese in the peninsula 
into an assertive political force. The Singaporeans seemed indifferent to 
Malay sensitivities and insecurities. 

The question was what would happen to the left wing opposition in 
Singapore upon merger. My own assessment was that the Tunku would 
want them arrested. On a visit to Singapore, I told this to Chin Siong, 
and repeated it to Ahmad Ibrahim, who was then Minister of Health, when 
I had lunch with him at his official residence. This conversation must have 
been secretly recorded. I was taken aback when Kuan Yew, in his radio 
talks defending the merger, quoted my remarks to Ahmad Ibrahim, and 
challenged me to deny them. Only later did I understand the significance 
that Kuan Yew was placing on my remarks. Kuan Yew was emphasising 
that he had been straight with his erstwhile communist allies, that the 
merger was not planned behind their backs, and any arrests were not of 
his making. Recently I have been shown some secret British dispatches 
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from Singapore, now released in London, no doubt written with declassi- 
fication in mind. These documents suggest a more intimate relationship 
between Lee Kuan Yew and the British than I had suspected, and lend 
support to a rather diabolical interpretation of his role in the arrests. 

Ironically, Kuan Yew too was to face the possibility that the Internal 
Security Act could be applied to him. I may have been the first to point 
out this possibility to him. At a public debate on the merger at the Kuala 
Lumpur campus of the University of Malaya, Kuan Yew took me up on 
my criticism of arrests under the Internal Security Act. I retorted that he 
would be wise to prepare himself for the possibility that the Federal 
government in Kuala Lumpur might apply the same Act to him. He was 
clearly taken aback by this. There was more to come. 

Relations between the PAP and UMNO soured. They attacked Lee 
Kuan Yew as a dangerous Chinese ‘chauvinist’. UMNO Youth was work- 
ing itself up into a fury. The PAP contested the General Elections as an 
opposition party. The Labour Party of Malaya mistrusted the PAP and 
would not co-operate with them. The PAP appealed to Chinese resent- 
ments, giving rousing speeches to large election rallies. They nevertheless 
did badly in the elections, but racial tensions had been raised. The full 
price was paid much later, at the next Malaysian general elections in 1969: 
UMNO almost lost power in Selangor State, and there were racial riots. 

The Tunku was determined to be rid of this troublesome man. He 
rushed off to London where he was warned that he was not to touch Lee 
Kuan Yew. In his absence, other options were being considered. 

By then, I too was a political prisoner. One night at a secret interro- 
gation centre somewhere near Kuala Lumpur, I had a visitor. He explained 
that this conversation had nothing to do with my detention, and would I 
please not mention this visit to Special Branch officers who saw me. He 
had been directed at the highest level to ask my opinion on how Lim Chin 
Siong, now in detention, would react if the Federal government arrested 
Lee Kuan Yew. I did not think that Chin Siong would be heart broken 
but I asked why they did not put that question to Lim Chin Siong who 
was their prisoner. They explained earnestly that they had made the mis- 
take of leaving Lim Chin Siong in Singapore, and British Special Branch 
officers reported to Lee Kuan Yew. 

_The Tunku returned from London, and pushed through Parliament 
without permitting debate, the separation of Singapore from Malaysia. I 
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was appalled that the Federal Government was expelling the commercial 
capital of the country, because UMNO could not cope with the challenges 
of politics in a plural society. The break-up saddened me. My generation 
had been brought up believing that the island belonged naturally with the 
peninsula, that we were one people with a common destiny. I believe that 
the merger could have succeeded, despite its dubious beginnings. I see 
in the break-up of the merger, a lack of vision on the part of Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, and a failure of nerve on the part of Lee Kuan Yew. That is 
another story of what might have been. 

The separation of Singapore was the end of Lim Chin Siong. He had 
become a political prisoner of the PAP that he had fought. A good man, 
with much to give to his people, was eliminated from the politics of his 
country. 

We were witnessing the epochal struggle for dominance of the big 
powers, the Western, and the Communist blocs. Local players had only 
a small part to play in their own destinies. Ultimately, the relative strength 
of each power bloc in a particular region determined the destiny of their 
respective proteges. If you stood with the winning side, you had the 
irresistible gift of a free hand with your enemies, the consequences rang- 
ing from merely vindictive imprisonment, to the horrific mass killings in 
Cambodia and Indonesia. What was decisive was the determination of 
the West to exterminate not only communists but also all their potential 
allies everywhere, whilst proclaiming as giants the petty tyrants on their 
side. The extraordinary exception was Vietnam, which was willing to pay 
a very heavy price for the right to determine its own destiny. The West 
could not win in Indochina, but in the rest of South East Asia, they were 
in a very much stronger position. Many of the best and brightest of our 
people were sacrificed in a struggle where the interests of the local popula- 
tion were of little consequence. 

Lim Chin Siong’s historic contribution was as catalyst for the emer- 
gence of party politics that cut across ethnicity. In the formative years of 

political consciousness in Singapore, his unquestioned leadership of the 
Chinese majority in Singapore enabled him to draw them into alliances 
with the English-educated and other ethnic communities, to form ideologi- 
cally based parties. He created a climate in which Chinese school students 
demanded to be taught the Malay language. Singapore politics could easily 
have fragmented into ethnically based parties, with the English-educated 
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from each community efficiently improvising divisive ethnic myths, and 
articulating their separate racial demands. This happened in the Federa- 
tion, deforming social and economic development, hopelessly entrenching 
race politics, and stunting the emergence of a national identity. 

If Lim Chin Siong had survived politically, between him and Lee Kuan 
Yew, there were the makings of a vibrant two-party democracy,) which 
could have even accommodated the likes of David Marshall and Ong Eng 
Guan. That would have been a more impressive achievement for Lee Kuan 
Yew to look back on. Malaya with Singapore would have emerged with 
a sound economic base on which to build a progressive plural society. 
The region needed such an example. Instead, these separated countries 
became the foils for race politics, serving mutual needs on both sides of 
the Causeway, for a safe racial enemy to project to their constituencies. 
Singapore separated was pushed into utter dependence on Western favour 
for its viability as a state, with inevitable consequences; it should be 
instructive to observe the transformation — cultural and technological — 
of an Asian municipal tyranny into a ‘little California’. 

Singapore was best fitted in Asia to develop into a democracy. It was 
a small city with a well-educated population, and without the huge refugee 
problems and political stresses that burdened Hong Kong. That other 
island, guided by anonymous British civil servants and amateur local 
politicians, had done extremely well by leaving Chinese business unfet- 
tered in their enterprises. Singapore too made very impressive economic 
progress on the rising tide of prosperity of the region. It was free of the 
economic constraints that elsewhere slowed democratic evolution. Yet, 
Singapore has traded democratic institutions for very low levels of 
corruption in public life, helped by the highest salaries in the world for 
ministers; judges, and senior public servants. Singapore’s example of tight 
controls and surveillance, combined with managed elections, are enforce- 
able only on the municipal scale of that island, in the dying decades of 
the last century. That degree of control of expression would be resisted 
even in a small country like Malaysia with its own looser version of 
managed democracy. It seems to me that the citizens of Singapore have 
paid too high a price for impressive administrative efficiency and relative 
freedom from corruption. 

Without a lively democracy, you do not engender talent, enterprise, 
and creativity, which are vital for growth and development in a technologi- 
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cally driven world. Aseptic environments are sterile in more ways than 
one. You need space for the messy effervescence of personal initiative, 
for idiosyncratic enterprise, and for the nurturing of ethical standards. 
Offering permits for partial liberation of the mind is just not good enough. 

The murderous global struggle between the USA and the USSR sus- 
tained the brutal politics of the region, based on political intimidation, 
vindictive elimination of rivals} and the suffocation of intellectual dis- 
course. We have inherited dysfunctional attitudes and institutions, as well 
as leaders whose souls are still possessed by the demons of the Cold War. 
Both sides of that conflict fall into this category. That generation of 
leaders, only grudgingly acquiescing to change, is incompatible with the 
requirements of rapidly changing societies and technologically driven 
cultures, and with the democratic presumptions of the new generations. 

We are witnessing an internal secession of generations of young people 
from formal institutions of state governance, into an informal civil society 
that is already reconstructing our societies. The young disown the past. 
Indeed, I see a reaching out of young hands across nations, for yet another 
attempt to create a better world. The Internet is a gift to these generations. 
The scale of this task is incomprehensible to the survivors of an elderly 
leadership who were cultured in the political glasshouses of the Cold War. 
The task of these new generations, who are a race apart from my genera- 
tion, is the reinvention of our societies. 

Lim Chin Siong would have adapted, and would have approved. He 
flashed brilliantly across the Singapore sky like a meteor, bringing hope 
and excitement to a people coming out of the intellectual darkness of the 
colonial era. He burnt out before our eyes. His passage from student 
activist, to workers’ leader, to charismatic freedom fighter, and the years 
of his young life spent in political prisons, is the stuff of revolutionary 
legend. Singapore’s history begins when he is given his proper place in 
its annals. 


LIM CHIN SIONG IN BRITAIN’S 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN DE-COLONISATION 


Greg Poulgrain 


A phenomenon of the post-war period of de-colonisation in Southeast Asia 
was the youthfulness of political luminaries who became icons of anti- 
colonialism. The Singaporean example par excellence was Lim Chin 
Siong. The upper echelons of the colonial bureaucracy, in contrast, 
contained many who drew on their pre-war colonial experience, return- 
ing to Singapore when wartime hostilities and the threat to empire had 
seemingly passed. They harboured the hauteur of a ruling elite buttressed 
by colonial ideology in which the British profile was paramount in all 
spheres of society. The youthful Lim Chin Siong was quintessentially 
post-war, a new generation. 

Emerging from the nadir of Japanese-Chinese relations during the 
wartime occupation of Malaya and Singapore — whereas among those 
older than he a shockingly large number did not survive — Lim’s opposi- 
tion to British imperialism was the stronger for his lack of ties and family 
constraints to the elitist, pre-war social structure. Although there were 
other compelling factors, such as a pervasive strength of culture and the 
regional context of the Cold War as an inextricable part of ‘the end of 
empire’, the youthful Lim rose to prominence primarily through his own 
political genius. This is what really caused the British authorities to 
consider him such a threat. He was barely twenty years of age when his 
political activity caught the eye of British colonial authorities. 

In the Public Record Office in London are some of the observations 
and stratagems pursued by both the Colonial and Foreign Office — 
revealed now more than thirty years after the events — on how to deal 
with this rising star, Lim Chin Siong. Perhaps because of his ability with 
the local vernacular or his capacity to organise and inspire Singaporean 
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workers, he was described as the most politically talented on the scene 
at that time. In addition, he was described as ‘handsome’ and special note 
was made of his age as ‘ten years younger than Lee Kuan Yew’. 

The domestic politics of Singapore (as a research topic) seemed 
peripheral, at first, to my own research that was centred on the 1962 
Brunei Rebellion. But Singaporean and Malaysian links with Sheikh A.M. 
Azahari, the most prominent Brunei politician involved in the rebellion, 
soon led to Lee Kuan Yew’s Coldstore operation which involved the 
arrest and detention of 113 political activists including Lim Chin Siong. 
Lee Kuan Yew’s sheltering behind the Internal Security arrangements in 
Singapore led to the incarceration of his political opponents in one sweep 
— some for more than two decades without trial. The real purpose of Lee 
Kuan Yew’s sheltering was recorded in an archival document which 
stated: 

Lee has confidentially said that he values the [Internal Security] Council as a 
potential ‘scape-goat’ for unpopular measures he will wish to take against 
subversive activities. It was notable that at the first meeting of the Council 
on the 28th August, he gave a very full and frank explanation of his approach 
to the problem of Lim Chin Siong’s activities and other threats to security 
which impressed all present.! 


Precisely who started the Brunei Rebellion thus became even more 
crucial an historical point that was not clarified until my interview with 
Roy Henry,” former head of the Sarawak-Brunei Special Branch. His 
explanation entirely exculpated Azahari who, still in exile in Indonesia 
since 1963 — my last contact with Azahari was March 2001 — has borne 
the brunt of accusation. Libraries of historical texts all testify incorrectly 
that Azahari was to blame, when it was Roy Henry and his operatives 
who had penetrated the inner-circle of advisers in Azahari’s Brunei 
People’s Party. 

It could be said that my interest in Lim Chin Siong was sparked 
retrospectively by the question: how did Lee Kuan Yew justify his arrest, 
and ‘Coldstore’, by linking them with a rebellion in Brunei that was 
actually set in motion by British Special Branch? My further enquiries 
included British diplomatic staff and some military personnel from intelli- 
gence in Singapore in the early 1960s. One such person, Derek Oakley,> 
formerly a Royal Marines intelligence officer, recalled various scenes. 
One involved a diverse group from the intelligence fraternity in Singapore 
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sitting around a private ‘listening-room’ during a speech by Lee Kuan 
Yew as he was railing against British imperialists. The diatribe brought 
only a jocular response from this group, one of whom openly commented 
that Lee was going a ‘bit over the top’ considering he was actually ‘work- 
ing with us’. 

With reference to Lee in the early 1960s and 1950s, Oakley’s claim 
seemed reminiscent of pre-war British strategy of facilitating the rise of 
a chosen individual into a highly placed position among those ideologi- 
cally opposed to British rule. Such a strategy was designed to prevent 
propagation of anti-colonial activism. Dealing with Lee Kuan Yew and 
the rise of anti-colonial activists in the 1950s, the archival evidence reveals 
a systematic campaign, starting in the 1950s, to prevent Lim Chin Siong 
from disrupting the decolonisation process already in train. The preferred 
mode of de-colonisation in the British colonial territories, and Singapore 
was no exception, involved the positioning of a political leader in accord 
with, rather than an adversary of, long-term British interests. The secret 
political assessment by the British colonial authorities read as follows: 


Much will depend on whether Lee or Lim is able to seize and maintain control 
of the Trade Union Organisation. In view of the general economic trend, and 
the personal brilliance and the authority enjoyed by Lim in the Singapore 
Labour Movement, he is — at all events — likely to make further rapid strides, 
and become the dominating figure in the movement by the end of 1960. He 
will undoubtedly use the movement increasingly as one of his means of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Government itself and by the end of 1960, 
unless forestalled by Lee, may well be able to make the pressure decisive.* 


In 1991, I resolved to collect and present personally to Lim Chin Siong 
what evidence there was from Public Record Office sources. The youth- 
fulness of his political heyday that was so often exhibited in his idealistic 
call for ‘justice’, was now the enabling or perhaps motivating factor to 
present the archival evidence to him in person. By chance, it was the time 
of the national election results in Singapore, and the party in which Lim 
and Lee had initially worked together but which became Lee Kuan Yew’s 
political juggernaut, the People’s Action Party (PAP), had won all seats 
but four. In response to a radio announcement that there would be an 
investigation into how even these four were lost, Lim Chin Siong shook 
his head in quiet disbelief. P 

At this meeting, it was my intention to outline|some historical turning- 
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points to illustrate how the colonial authorities had conspired to ensure 
Lim Chin Siong did not attain leadership of the PAP, with all documen- 
tary evidence coming from the Public Record Office‘in London. My first 
example centred on the arrest of Lim Chin Siong in the Singapore riots 
in 1956. In December, when the Chief Minister, Lim Yew Hock, visited 
London, he was warmly congratulated on the outcome by Alan Lennox- 
Boyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies. tt was recorded in that meet- 
ing that Lim Yew Hock had provoked the riots, which had enabled the 
detention of Lim Chin Siong for two years under the Public Security 
Ordinance. ) 


Lim Yew Hock said that he felt it essential to take this action in order to prove 
that a democratic form of government would survive in Singapore and to deal 
with the subversive threat [of communism] before he came to this country to 
ask for further constitutional advance. In taking this action, he had provoked 
the riots and this had enabled the detention of Lim Chin Siong.> 


No public trial would be held because ‘it would be difficult to obtain 
a conviction’. And this after the arrest of 2,346 people, more than a dozen 
deaths, the use of helicopters, tear gas and curfews between 26 October 
and 2 November. Full-scale military assistance was requested (by prior 
arrangement). ‘Special Branch carried out raids in the early hours of 
27th... (making) 250 arrests including Lim Chin Siong’, it was stated in 
a report to the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert Black, by 
Major-General Tulloch (General Officer commanding Singapore district) 
and N.G. Morris (Commissioner of Police).® 

The massive civil disruption had started quietly and deliberately with 
the dissolution (on political grounds) of the Singapore Women’s Associa- 
tion and the Chinese Musical Gong Society. Seven persons were accused 
of ‘engaging in Communist activities’. A week later came the dissolution 
of the Chinese Middle School Union, edging closer to political response 
from Lim Chin Siong. A civil rights convention was held to protest against 
the arrests. The government merely stoked the fires of discontent, arrest- 
ing four Chinese high-school students. The Minister of Education ordered 
the expulsion of 142 others. 

With this attack on students who were from Lim’s own former school, 
he took up the challenge: 3,000 students demonstrated by staging a ‘stay- 
in’ for twelve days. Then the police announced the schools would be 
forcibly emptied after 8 p.m. on 25th October. That evening, Lim was 
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speaking at a park near the school. Somebody threw stones at the police, 
who then charged with batons and tear-gas. The rioting spread, students 
were killed and a curfew imposed. Helicopters dropped tear-gas and dye- 
grenades. The following day, a transport strike paralysed Singapore, and 
the Special Branch entered Lim’s home to arrest him. 

The colonial authorities labelled these ‘the Communist Front Riots’. 
Lim Chin Siong always denied claims that he was associated with the 
communist party, and he accused Lee Kuan Yew, who hounded him with 
this accusation, of using ‘the whole machinery and facilities of the state... 
to muzzle his political opponents’. The British assessment of the Com- 
munist Party of Malaya and Lim’s role was as follows: ‘For tactical 
reasons, the Communist party is in favour of legal activity through the 
extreme left-wing of the PAP led by Lim, who is almost certainly a secret 
party member’.”./ 

In the mid-1950s however, judiciously remaining one step behind Lim 
Yew Hock, Lee Kuan Yew was in the process of acquiring a popular 
image and political credibility in the eyes of the Singapore electorate and 
his PAP compatriots. 

The June 1955 industrial unrest started with sudden strikes called by 
the Singapore Factory and Shop Workers’ Union (Lim Chin Siong was 
secretary-general) at two localities, Hume Industries (Far East) and the 
Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company Ltd. At Hume, 127 persons were 
arrested. It was recorded that Lim Yew Hock advocated use of the 
Emergency Regulations against those rival trade union leaders and others 
whom he knew to be plotting the Government’s overthrow by fomenting 
industrial unrest. 

Lim Yew Hock (as Minister for Labour and Welfare) urged the arrest 
of agitators under the Emergency Regulations. However, David Marshall 
(who was then Chief Minister) preferred using the Trade Disputes Ordi- 
nance, but eventually and reluctantly agreed with his colleagues to utilise 
the Emergency Regulations to arrest twelve of the leading agitators that 
night. But Marshall still did not abandon hope of persuading the PAP 
leaders (fortuitously, Lee Kuan Yew was absent) to call off more planned 
strike action. Later that night, Marshall met with Lim Chin Siong and 
other leaders. They agreed to call a meeting of the unions the next day 
to call off the strikes, but the announcement on Radio Malaya at 9.30p.m. 
came too late to stop the planned police arrests. This in turn led to June 
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12th banner headlines in the newspapers of PAP leaders accusing the 
Chief Minister of a breach of faith. 

According to the PRO records, the colonial authorities had ‘no doubt 
who the responsible persons are: Lim Chin Siong, Devan Nair, S. Wood- 
hull and James Puthucheary.® Their court cases were to be heard on 25th 
June, the day before the PAP general meeting. PRO documents state that 
Lee Kuan Yew, having returned to Singapore, ‘is reliably reported to be 
very angry...’ The operative word here is ‘reliably’ as this statement is 
‘tongue-in-cheek’: Lee Kuan Yew’s future political career was, of course, 
helped immensely by this event. 

(The issue of the ‘ban on subversives’ — making it illegal for ex-political 
detainees to stand for election — was crucial for the political demise of 
Lim Chin Siong and the rise of Lee Kuan Yew) In private conversation 
with the British Commissioner, Lee praised Lint Yew Hock’s courage in 
taking action against the Communists (in 1956) and Lee Kuan Yew 
indicated that ‘he and other reputed moderates in the PAP regard the 
continued presence of the British in Singapore as an assurance for them- 
selves’. Moreover, the significant point here was noted without further 
comment: ‘Lee Kuan Yew was secretly a party with Lim Yew Hock in 
urging the Colonial Secretary to impose the “subversives ban”’.? 

Sir William Goode sent this report in his position as Governor, but he 
also maintained prominence in the intelligence services operating in 
Singapore, sometimes adding pertinent comments to letters or reports by 
jotting in the margin. One such addition was written in pencil on a letter 
to him from the Colonial Office. It concerned the approval for the use of 
British troops in Singapore’s streets without having to notify London 
before taking such action. Alongside the words ‘whether and what troops 
should be used’ was pencilled the comment, ‘indeed, if they have not 
decided it beforehand’! 

On one level, this comment seems matter-of-fact, but at another level, 
it is a top-level colonial bureaucrat referring (again ‘tongue-in-cheek’) to 
the tactics of provoking a disturbance so as to control its outcome and 
so achieve a desired political result. Goode’s comment is very self- 
contained, gnd in effect, it is congratulatory. The PRO documents show 
these were the tactics of provocation that were employed in the 1956 riots 
that led to Lim Chin Siong’s arrest} The same tactics were subsequently 
used by Goode, having moved from his position as UK Commissioner 
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Designate to become governor of North Borneo (Sabah) in 1960, to 
facilitate the formation of Malaysia.!° Governor Black of Singapore 
explained to the Colonial Office some of the finer points of colonial law 
that he had brought to the attention of ‘the political moderates’ in 
Singapore. 
Following on last week’s conversation with the Chief Minister, when he told 
me what Lee Kuan Yew had said about excluding Lim Chin Siong and other 
detainees from standing from election, I raised this question again today and 
asked what the Chief Minister himself had in mind, explaining that Sections 
46 and 47 of the Order in Council were relevant to criminal convictions, and 
that to exclude detention for political offences would require an amendment 
which might have to be written into the new constitution. I emphasised that it 
was important in the interests of Singapore that Lim Chin Siong should not 
be able to fight an election from Changi jail.!! 


In his last general report as the British Commissioner in November 
1959,!2 Goode informed the Colonial Secretary, Iain Macleod, that since 
the PAP took office six months earlier, they had ‘confirmed earlier 
favourable impressions’. On 14th October in the Legislative Assembly, 
it was not Lee Kuan Yew, but the Deputy Prime Minister who declared a 
stance on security. The timing of this declaration was important as it was 
immediately prior to a five year renewal of the Preservation of Public 
Security Ordinance. This, it was noted in the report, ‘provides the powers 
of arrest and detention without trial which are essential to deal with 
Communist subversion’. Goode’s report continued: 


(The) present leadership of the PAP is obsessed with the need to persuade 
the politically unsophisticated masses that the PAP is ‘on their side’ and this 
involves demonstrating that the PAP is not a friend of the foreigner and the 
rich man, nor of the English-educated middle-class.... (Thus) they will con- 
tinue, within this policy, to act and speak in a way which may seem equivocal 
towards communism and Communist China and which will often be offensive 
to Western or English-educated minds.... There has been no real evidence of 
_any extensive underground Communist organisation. 


Goode commented that most of the detainees released before the PAP 
took office were brought into the government, but ‘only a few are regarded 
as dangerous. Of these Lim Chin Siong is by far the most capable.... The 
Prime Minister [Lee Kuan Yew] has spoken of the need to take the 
initiative against Lim Chin Siong before his position becomes too strong’. 
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After his release, Lim was appointed Political Secretary to Dr. Goh 
Keng Swee, the Minister of Finance, but Goode observed that Lim 
appeared ‘to devote his time and energy to trade union organisation’, 
adding that there was ‘still no sign of any effective opposition party’. 

The advantage for Lee Kuan Yew in arranging for the release of Lim 
Chin Siong from detention was that he joined in the electioneering for 
the PAP. At Badminton Hall, Lee Kuan Yew spoke to 7,000 workers from 
63 unions, with Lim Chin Siong also on the dais. So too were Devan 
Nair, Jamit Singh, Mahmud bin Awang and Miss Wong Choo Yin [later 
to become Lim’s wife]. Behind them was a giant placard of workers 
erecting a statue of a worker, captioned ‘Marilah kita memperkuatkan 
tenaga kita’ (“Let’s strengthen our energy’). 

‘It’s been a long time since 1956’, said Lee Kuan Yew, ‘when we last 
had meetings like this, which I would attend with together with Lim, 
Devan, Fong, James, Woodhull, and Chan Chiaw Thor (all union leaders 
detained in October 1956)’. On Lee’s speech, the Colonial Office was 
informed that his ‘defence of the sincerity of the detainees should not be 
taken to mean that he himself is wholly convinced’. The report on 
Singapore ‘up to the end of 1960’ enlarged on this point: 


In any case we may be faced with situations in which Lee will claim that he 
needs to bring back local triumphs, some of which may be at UK expense, in 
order to be able to forestall his own left-wing. Our predicament will be to 
reconcile the safeguarding of the United Kingdom’s legitimate interests with 
the need to support Lee in his conflict against his own left-wing.... 

There is no doubt that the monolithic state, which the PAP is creating by 
Communist type methods, is more susceptible to takeover in the event of a 
left-wing coup than would be a Government with more separated powers. The 
advantage to the UK of Lee as Prime Minister is that he is apparently 
determined to fight Communism.... So long as he adheres to this position, 
we should be able to maintain the UK’s essential interests....!3 


As the head of PAP, Lee Kuan Yew was ‘ruthless’ according to 
Goode.'* As an example, Goode drew attention to the differences then 
evident between the PAP and the United Malay National Party (UMNO) 
in Singapore. ‘Dato Abdul Hamid had irrevocably committed UMNO 
and Malay national feeling against the Chinese-dominated PAP’, said 
Goode. “Lee Kuan Yew has outmanoeuvred him... and broken Hamid 
and disrupted his party’. Goode stated that Lee Kuan Yew had deliberately 
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spread rumours about Hamid’s infidelity to his wife, and about the finan- 
cial impropriety of Hamid’s wife. 

Lee was similarly ruthless in his use of the ‘famous subversives clause’. 
In the Outlook for Singapore report, it was reported: 


Lee is 36 and the average age of his Cabinet is 38. His most dangerous 
opponent Lim Chin Siong (aged 26) whose release from detention on 4th June 
was timed by Lee to exclude him from office, both in the Government and in 
the newly elected Party executive committee. These two leaders symbolise 
the struggle between the non-Communists and the Communists to win the 
loyalty of the Chinese-speaking mass of the population, which tends towards 
Chinese Chauvinism and sympathy with Communism. 


According to Lee Kuan Yew, the subversives’ clause ‘served its 
purpose in preventing any of them [the detainees] seeking to stand for 
election’. The purpose in releasing Lim once Lee took office was to 
‘safeguard his position with the extreme left’. Not until November 1959 
did Lim Chin Siong engage in criticism of the PAP leadership. In January 
1960 when the Industrial Relations Bill was introduced, Lim’s criticism 
led to strikes. In May that year, Lim drew attention to the Internal Security 
Act and the continuing presence of British forces, stressing that Singa- 
pore’s Constitution was far short of independence. 

Those who claimed Singapore was a democratic socialist state, Lim 
said, were trying to ‘bluff the Workers’. He referred to ‘persons in power 
who were tools of colonialism and capitalism’. There were on-going 
rumours that Lim was about to be arrested. Goode in his personal cor- 
respondence had spoken in dismissive tones about the strength of any 
communist underground, but the report dealing with ‘Singapore up to the 
end of 1960’ (p. 13) specifically drew attention to Lim Chin Siong. He 
was the real threat to essential long-term UK interests, personified as they 
were in the figure of Lee Kuan Yew. 


There is a serious Communist subversive threat posed by suspected Com- 
munists within the PAP led by Lim Chin Siong. The development of this threat 
will depend on the effectiveness of Government action aimed at forestalling 
Lim, on the effect of economic conditions and on events outside Singapore. 
Unless checked by the Government by positive or negative methods, e.g. re- 
detention, Lim will continue to consolidate his influence.... 


In July, as soon as he called for stronger action in an industrial dispute 
(with Thorneycroft), strikes followed immediately and ten days later, on 
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23 July, Lim strongly criticised the ruling clique of the PAP. His efforts 
to promote ‘industrial peace with justice’ were doomed to conflict with 
Lee Kuan Yew and the split occurred one year later with the formation 
of the Barisan Sosialis party in opposition to the PAP. ‘Coldstore’ ended 
all opposition — initially preserving UK interests but ultimately at the cost 
of democracy. This was presaged in a comment on Lee Kuan Yew by 
UK Commissioner Selkirk on 18 May 1960: ‘Political power is, I believe, 
an obsession to him’. 
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TRIBUTE TO LIM CHIN SIONG 


Lim Hock Siew* 


On the evening of 5 February this year (1996), a most humane and valiant 
heart stopped beating — Chin Siong left this mortal world! 

Friends, comrades, before us lies the body of not an ordinary person. 
Chin Siong is a hero — a national hero — a legend in the glorious history 
of our people’s struggle for freedom and social justice. 

We are here to honour, to cherish, indeed, to consolidate the noble spirit 
in which Chin Siong had lived his life. 

Chin Siong attained a level of human consciousness that transcends 
all personal gains and greed, to serve his fellowmen, fully and whole- 
heartedly. 

His was a consciousness that had no place for arrogance and conceit 
—only humility. His strength, his courage, arose only from his deep love 
and concern for the plight of his fellow human beings — a love that 
recognised no racial or cultural barriers. 

Those who were poor, downtrodden, those who were oppressed, were 
his friends. Those who sought to deny our people their right to justice 
and dignity regarded Chin Siong as their enemy. 

But the strength and nobility of Chin Siong’s character were self- 
evident to all those who had come to know him. He was an extremely 
kind, gentle and compassionate person. His actions were motivated purely 
by his love for his fellowmen, not by hatred against any particular person. 

He had no personal enemies, only high principles and noble causes to 
which he dedicated his entire life. 

He was a political leader who sought no personal gain or reward, and 
certainly not for pay. Nor was he tempted by privileges and trappings of 
high office, or deterred by deprivation of personal freedom. 
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As a trade union leader, he totally identified himself with the common 
worker whose cause he so fearlessly and uncompromisingly championed. 

He led a most simple life, and very often, his bed was the wooden 
bench in the union headquarters at Middle Road. 

To this day, many workers of his generation still fondly remember Chin 
Siong for what he had done for the workers in the 1950s and 1960s. 

But it was as a political leader that Chin Siong will be best remem- 
bered and respected. 

No amount of distortion by his detractors can conceal the fact that 
Chin Siong was the most fearless and uncompromising fighter against 
British colonialism in Singapore. 

The colonial authority had not relinquished its rule simply because 
some person or persons could reason with it in impeccable English. 

Colonial authority respects only the strength of the people and it was 
during that crucial stage of our people’s anti-colonial struggle that Chin 
Siong played the pivotal role in rallying and mobilising our people to free 
themselves from the degradation and humiliation of colonial rule. 

His ability to communicate with the common man, his ability to ex- 
plain complex political issues in simple layman’s language, his complete 
identification with the oppressed and downtrodden — these were the 
hallmarks of Chin Siong’s political leadership — a leader whose ability, 
sincerity and dedication aroused the people to free themselves from colo- 
nial domination. 

But Chin Siong did not struggle only for Singapore’s independence. 
His struggle had always been to attain Singapore’s independence in a truly 
united and democratic Malaya, including Singapore. 

He strongly opposed the terms of Singapore’s merger into Malaysia 
because the was totally convinced that the unequal terms of merger for 
Singapore would lead to racial disharmony and division among our 
people. The outbreak of racial riots after the merger in 1963 and the 
subsequent expulsion of Singapore from Malaysia amply exonerated Chin 
Siong’s stand. 

But to be proven right was insufficient to earn Chin Siong’s release 
from imprisonment. His continued incarceration took a severe toll on his 
health, and in 1967, he became seriously ill. It was during the acute stage 
of his illness that Chin Siong was exiled from Singapore and denied his 
rightful role in the political life of our country. 
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Chin Siong was expelled from Hwa Chung High School for his con- 
frontation with the colonial authority over, among other things, the issue 
of military conscription. In those days, the colonial power did not regard 
our people as fit to be free but only fit to die to defend our own slavery. 

Although denied a formal higher education, Chin Siong, in the course 
of his political struggle, had graduated from the highest institution of 
political education — the political prison. Those who knew him could not 
but be impressed by his intelligence and knowledge. 

Friends, comrades, it has been rightly said that the life of a person 
who sacrifices himself for his fellowmen is as weighty as Mt Taishan, 
but the life of a person who lives only for himself is as light as a bird’s 
feather. 


Chin Siong, you have been a Taishan in our midst! 
Now, it’s time for you to take your well-earned rest! 
Sleep well, my dear comrade, sleep well!!! 


Note 


Dr. Lim Hock Siew came in touch with and got to know Lim Chin Siong in 
the mid-1950s as a politically active medical undergraduate member of the 
Socialist Club of the University of Malaya, then located on Singapore island. 

Both Chin Siong and Hock Siew were leading members of the Barisan 
Sosialis when they were arrested and detained without trial together with well 
over a hundred of others in early February 1963. 

The above is the text of Hock Siew’s oration as the final speaker just before 
Chin Siong’s cremation, attended by about two thousand mourners on the 
morning of Friday, 9 February 1996. 

The cremation hall was jam-packed with people and many had to stand at 
the entrance foyer and on the grounds around the building. Some of those 
attending had flown in from as far as Penang. Several others had come from 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Hock Siew ended his oration with a call for an ovation of clapping to bid 
Chin Siong a hero’s farewell. The response was thunderous as the prolonged 
clapping rose to a crescendo with the moving of Chin Siong’s body away from 
the cremation hall to the incineration chamber. 


SEBUTIR BINTANG DI LANGIT SEJARAH 


Dato’ Dr Usman Awang 


Dalam setiap zaman berlaku ancaman dan tekanan, penindasan dan 
penjajahan. Tetapi dalam setiap zaman itu pula lahir dan tumbuh pejuang 
dan pahlawan yang bangun menentang pula segala ketidakadilan, ke- 
kejaman, penindasan dan penjajahan. 

Salah seorang pejuang yang menjadi pahlawan nasib rakyat ialah Lim 
Chin Siong. 

Dalam zaman tahun 1950an, ketika suasana politik Tanah Melayu 
(termasuk Singapura) mulai membara, ketika negara-negara Asia mulai 
bangun melepaskan dirinya dari belenggu penjajahan, muncullah seorang 
tokoh muda dalam arena politik Tanah Melayu di Singapura. Seorang yang 
kurus ramping, murah dengan senyum dan tetawa, bergigi emas yang 
berkilau seperti kilauan hatinya, ramah dan baik budi, Lim Chin Siong 
memimpin barisan generasi muda tahun 1950an mempunyai pengaruh 
yang sangat kuat di kalangan rakyat Singapura. 

Pada permulaan karya politiknya, Lim Chin Siong adalah penggerak 
utama PAP (Parti Tindakan Rakyat) di bawah pimpinan Lee Kuan Yew. 
Perselisihan dan perbedaan pendapat dengan Lee Kuan Yew menyebabkan 
Lim Chin Siong keluar dari PAP dan membentuk parti politik Barisan 
Sosialis. Pertentangan dan permusuhan politik antara dua parti dan dua 
tokoh itu menyebabkan Lim Chin Siong ditahan dalam penjara (kali 
kedua). Setelah dibebaskan beliau bersara dari arena politik (tahun 1969) 
oleh sesuatu sebab yang hanya beliau sendiri mengetahuinya. 

Usianya ketika bersara dari arena politik lebih kurang 35 tahun. Bagi 
masyarakat Melayu, nama Lim Chin Siong tidaklah begitu terkenal, 
apalagi masyarakat Melayu Semenanjung. Namun begitu, jasa Lim Chin 
Siong terhadap orang Melayu dan bahasa Melayu sangat besar dan 
penting. Lim Chin Siong dan rakan-rakannya yang berpendidikan di 
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sekolah aliran Cina, Singapura telah meluluskan usul supaya bahasa 
Melayu dijadikan Lingua franca, bahasa Kebangsaan, bahasa perantaraan. 

Ketika usul itu dikemukakan terdapat banyak orang Melayu sendiri, 
terutama golongan elit dan pegawai-pegawai kerajaan, masih belum per- 
caya kepada kemampuan bahasa Melayu. Malah pelajar-pelajar Melayu 
di universiti ketika itu pun tidak yakin bahawa bahasa Melayu itu mampu 
menjadi bahasa kebangsaan, bahasa ilmu. 

Lim Chin Siong telah meninggal dunia pada 5hb Februari 1996. Ketika 
berita kematiannya tersebar, maka mencurahlah datang segala ucapan 
takziah dan rasa hiba duka terhadap pemergiannya. Semua kawan dan 
lawan politiknya mengucapkan pujian dan penghargaan yang tinggi. 
Musuh politiknya yang utama, Lee Kuan Yew telah mengutuskan per- 
nyataan antara lain berbunyi: 


‘Saya amat menghormati dan menghargai cara hidup beliau yang sederhana 
dan sikapnya yang tidak mementingkan diri sendiri. Sumbangan yang besar 
daripada beliau demi mencapai matlamat perjuangannya bukan untuk kepen- 
tingan kewangan dan kemuliaan politik. Beliau dan rakan-rakan seperjuangan- 
nya yang berpendidikan di sekolah aliran Cina, memberi pengajaran kepada 
saya dan rakan sekerja saya tentang makna sumbangan untuk perjuangan....’ 


Hari ini, Ahad 17hb Mac 1996, sahabat-sahabat terdekatnya telah 
mengadakan suatu majlis peringatan di Kuala Lumpur. Kebanyakan 
mereka adalah dari generasi 1950an dan 1960an. Semuanya sudah me- 
lampaui usia setengah abad. Tetapi bagi mereka kematian Lim Chin Siong 
bukanlah suatu kehilangan tetapi sebaliknya kemunculan suatu sejarahnya 
terhadap orang yang mencipta sejarah. Ia muncul di langit sejarah seperti 
sebutir bintang di langit zaman. Pepatah Melayu mengatakan: 


Harimau mati meninggalkan belang 
Gajah mati meninggalkan tulang 
Manusia mati meninggalkan nama. 


Dan nama Lim Chin Siong adalah nama yang baik yang menjadi ke- 
banggaan keluarganya, sahabatnya dan rakyat yang mencintai kebebasan 
dan keadilan. 


Saudara Lim Chin Siong, 

Beristirehatlah dalam persemadian yang aman dan damai, 
Pinjamkan semangatmu, pinjamkan apimu, 

Untuk jenerasi hari ini dan keturunan akan datang, 

Demi masyarakat yang adil dan dunia yang cemerlang. 


LIM CHIN SIONG - 
MY UNFORGETTABLE COMRADE 


Said Zahari 


One day in mid-1956, Ahmad Boestamam, Dr. M.K. Rajakumar and Dr. 
Poh Soo Kai turned up for lunch in my rented two-room terrace house in 
Jalan Daud, Kampung Bahru, Kuala Lumpur. Unknown to me then was 
a 23-year old boyish-looking Chinese who accompanied them. He was 
Lim Chin Siong. 

It was Ahmad Boestamam who introduced Lim to me. ‘Said, this is 
Lim Chin Siong, MLA (Member of Legislative Assembly, Singapore). 
Lim, this is Said Zahari of Utusan Melayu’. 

We were all standing about in the little sitting-room of my house. Lim 
Chin Siong immediately grabbed my hand to shake it with both his hands. 
“Glad to know you saudara Said’, Chin Siong said with a charming smile. 
“Me too’, I replied casually. He then turned to Boestamam to ask: ‘Was 
he inside too, Boes?’ ‘Ask him yourself’, Boestamam told him. As I was 
inviting them to sit down, Lim Chin Siong bashfully asked me: ‘Were 
you inside too, saudara Said?’ Instinctively, I replied: ‘Inside what?’ 

For a moment, Lim Chin Siong had a puzzled look on his face, which 
quickly changed into a blush when Boestamam, Rajakumar and Soo Kai 
burst into laughter upon hearing my reply. Awkwardly and still blushing, 
Chin Siong mumbled: ‘Sorry, saudara Said, sorry....’, I responded by 
embracing him briefly, and said: ‘No, saudara Lim, I was not inside like 
Boestamam or you..., not yet, perhaps’. To which Boestamam butted in: 
“You too Raja, and you, Soo Kai..., not yet’. We laughed heartily as we 
took Boestamam’s remarks as a mere joke. 

After a simple lunch, prepared by my wife Salamah, we savoured 
tasteful durians brought from Pak Sako’s (Ishak Haji Mohamad) kampong 
in Ulu Langat, which they had visited earlier. Chin Siong enjoyed the 
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durians as much as he did the sambal tumis telur rebus cooked by Salamah 
for lunch. As a good doctor, Rajakumar advised us not to eat too much. 
It was said that durians are ‘heaty’ fruits and that one should not eat them 
excessively. Smilingly, we continued to eat the fleshy bittersweet durians, 
pretending not to hear Rajakumar’s advice. As coffee was taboo after 
eating durians, Salamah prepared plain tea and plenty of boiled water. 

Boestamam revealed to us that he liked durians very much and really 
missed the fruits for the seven years he was in detention. Boestamam then 
joked that we all had better eat the durians, especially the ones from Pak 
Sako’s kampong, “while we can and while we are still free to eat, outside, 
not inside’. We laughed again, and Lim Chin Siong blushed again, as he 
turned to look at me. 

Prophetically, eight years later, all of us, Lim Chin Siong and Dr. Poh 
Soo Kai, as leaders of Barisan Sosialis, and I were ‘inside’ in Singapore 
from 1963, while Ahmad Boestamam and Dr. Rajakumar, as leaders of 
the Malayan Socialist Front, were ‘inside’ north of the Causeway. It was 
the British colonialists and their quislings’ turn to laugh heartily at our 
expense. 

That was Lim Chin Siong, symbol of a genuine left-wing democratic 
movement and a household name in Singapore politics during the 1950s 
and the early 1960s. 

That was Lim Chin Siong whom the British colonialists and their local 
lackeys destroyed in order to protect their own economic and political 
interests, and to maintain their neo-colonialist hold on the island as the 
bastion of their hegemony in the region. 

That was Lim Chin Siong whom they had destroyed using the smears 
of communism and Chinese chauvinism as their chosen weapons. They 
branded him a communist and linked him to the MCP’s armed struggle. 
Yet, he participated in legal political activities, even contesting and win- 
ning elections to become a member of the colonial legislative assembly. 

They ganged-up with the reactionary forces in the region to destroy 
Lim Chin Siong and the entire left-wing democratic movement in 
Singapore with the infamous Operation Cold Store launched on the 2nd 
of February 1963, which marked the end of effective parliamentary 
opposition in Singapore. 

They lied about Lim Chin Siong. They smeared his good name and 
hence, the good name of his family. 
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They misrepresented Lim Chin Siong’s political thinking and objec- 
tives. 

They envied, but also feared Lim Chin Siong’s popularity as a genuine 
left-wing political leader. 

Finally, they cruelly destroyed Lim Chin Siong’s political life through 
deceit, deception and conspiracy. 

That first and only visit of Lim Chin Siong to my house in Kampong 
Bahru, Kuala Lumpur in 1956, was the beginning of our long lasting 
friendship, a political and personal friendship. Chin Siong simply called 
my wife ‘Sal’, as I do. Whenever Chin Siong and other friends came for 
lunch or dinner, Salamah never forget to cook sambal tumis telor rebus, 
Chin Siong’s favourite Malay dish. And black coffee was a must, for both 
Chin Siong and I loved black coffee, I till this day). Between 1963 and 
1979, I was incarcerated as a political prisoner. Because of serious ill- 
nesses suffered in prison, Lim Chin Siong was released in 1969 and 
thereafter exiled to England for ten years before he and his family was 
allowed to return to Singapore in 1979. Chin Siong married ex-detainee 
Huang Chooi Yin in London and they had two children, both born there. 
Around the same time, I was released after almost 16 years in prison 
proper and one year in exile on Pulau Ubin, an island of granite quarries, 
off Singapore. 

We quickly re-established our friendship. Soon, Chin Siong was a 
regular visitor to my rented house in Upper Changi Road, not far from 
Changi Prison which was our ‘holiday bungalow’ provided for, first by 
the British colonialists and later by Lee Kuan Yew’s PAP government for 
years in the 60s and 70s. 

When I was banished to Singapore following the strike of Utusan 
Melayu journalists and workers in 1961, I organised together with Hussein 
Jahidin who had also lost his job in the Utusan Melayu branch office in 
Singapore, a translation services bureau (NTB). Lim Chin Siong was 
among the first to help us get translation jobs, mainly of Collective Agree- 
ments between trade unions and employers, for translation into Chinese, 
Malay and Tamil. Many of the trade unions were then under his control. 
Hussein and I had to work very hard for the NTB because we had to 
support the families of about 30 former workers of Utusan in Singapore 
who had lost their jobs following the strike. 

In 1962, Hussein and I helped Chin Siong edited the “RAK YAT’, the 
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party organ of the Barisan Sosialis. This lasted until the day of our arrests 
on February 2, 1963. 

Lim Chin Siong was indeed a kind, friendly and trustworthy person. 
He was by nature a shy but a man of principle. He was quick to express 
sympathy and support for victims of exploitation and suppression, 
irrespective of their ethnic differences. Once, he accompanied me to visit 
families of Utusan strikers in Singapore, bringing with him some food 
and provisions, chatting and joking with them in good Malay, drinking 
black coffee and plain biscuits together, in almost a family way. 

Many a time, Chin Siong and I talked about and discussed problems 
related to national unity, particularly the unity amongst the three main 
races of Malaya (including Singapore), the Malays, the Chinese and the 
Indians. We totally agreed that racial issues were deliberately played up 
by, and in the interests of, the colonialists and their local collaborators. 
We firmly believed that no racial conflicts, especially among the Malays 
and the Chinese in Malaya, could occur without the provocation and 
intervention of colonialists and capitalists who thrived in a divided people 
so that they could be easily ruled and exploited. 

Yet Chin Siong was also accused of being a Chinese chauvinist by 
his colonialists inspired political opponents. Some time in 1960 or early 
1961, I was visited by S. Rajaratnam then Minister of Culture of the self- 
governing PAP government of Singapore, in my Utusan Melayu office 
in Kuala Lumpur. I used to know Raja quite well as a fellow journalist 
especially in the days when he was a leader writer of the Singapore 
Standard and I, chief reporter of Utusan Melayu in Singapore. Together 
with Harry Miller of the Straits Times and a Nanyang Siang Pao reporter, 
we visited Indo-China, in 1952, at the invitation of the French colonial 
government to observe the political situation in the three states of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia where anti-colonial war was raging on 
particularly in Vietnam. 

I almost could not believe my ears when Raja told me not to take Lim 
Chin Siong for granted as a socialist for Chin Siong was actually a 
Chinese chauvinist, he said. I smiled at the remark but Rajaratnam was 
serious. I had expected him to tell me how staunchly a ‘communist’ Lim 
Chin Siong was. 

Rajaratnam could have told me that, had he been honest to me, and I 
couldn’t have been surprised to hear that for was I not supposed to have 
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been ‘saved’ from communism and communist influence during those 
days? After hours of chatting in my office and later I invited him to a 
delicious Indian food lunch at Bilal Restaurant in Batu Road, Rajaratnam 
left Kuala Lumpur, obviously disappointed, because I did not buy his 
Chinese chauvinistic brand of Lim Chin Siong. 

In fact, I couldn’t have been interested even if he was selling a 
socialistic brand of Lim. All the time, I was all the way with Chin Siong’s 
true nationalistic political objective of fighting for a genuinely united 
democratic independent Malaya, not those rubbish of a ‘non-communist’ 
independent Malaya. 

But to be associated with Lim Chin Siong was to invite yourself to 
be branded a communist or pro-Communist, a fellow-traveller, or a 
chauvinist, and worse, an ‘anti-national’ or foreign agent. 

I have had my fair share of such brands and accusations of being one 
or the other. Such as when I used articles on anti-colonial politics or trade 
unionism, written by Lim Chin Siong, in one of Utusan’s publications, 
the Utusan Pemuda, during my editorship of the Utusan Melayu. 

A Malay friend who worked for a British commercial firm in Kuala 
Lumpur in those years, excitedly called me on the phone, one morning, 
to scold me for allowing ‘communist stuff’ to be published in Utusan 
Pemuda. It was not so much the ‘stuff’ but the person who wrote the 
‘stuff’ which irked my friend. I asked if he had read the ‘stuff’. He had 
not. Lim Chin Siong, my friend insisted, was a communist. Who told you 
that, I asked. ‘My boss’, he quickly said. “You mean your Mat Salleh 
boss?’. ‘Yes’, my friend, who had studied in England for several years, 
proudly replied. I laughed at his naivety and gullibility but my friend was 
angry with me. He was angry for his boss! 

A friendly diplomat from a Western country once asked me, during my 
editorship of Utusan Melayu, if Lim Chin Siong was really a communist. 
‘He is your good friend Said, you should know’, the diplomat assumed. 
‘Not as far as I know’, I told him. ‘But they all say he is’, the diplomat 
pursued his earlier question. ‘Who’s they?’, I asked, and this friendly 
diplomat diplomatically switched on to other subject for conversation. 

At the same time it became convenient for some to insinuate or grudg- 
ingly accused me of being a communist simply because of my friendship 
and association with Lim Chin Siong and his anti-colonial, anti-imperialist 
politics. 
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Said Zahari was the closest Malay associate of Lim Chin Siong.... He 
knew that I knew that he was communist, Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
once said in those years. So did Devan Nair (for 6 years up to October 
1985 was President of the Republic of Singapore) who said, somewhat 
with a twisted tongue, he knew that I was communist and that I knew 
that he was a fellow-traveller. When London Times adopted me as its 
‘Prisoner of conscience’ in the 70s, the same Rajaratnam who told me 
that Chin Siong was a Chinese chauvinist, lamented that the Times 
“depicted Said Zahari more as a poet than as a dedicated communist’. 

Of course it was no longer relevant, in the 80s, to call Lim Chin Siong 
or Said Zahari communist or chauvinist. Their ‘anti-Communist’ mission 
had been accomplished. The danger of the region becoming truly free, 
independent and democratic hence the removal of decades of colonialist/ 
imperialists hegemony had disappeared following an Anglo-American 
inspired coup in Indonesia in 1965, resulted in the killing of hundreds 
of thousands of Indonesians, the greatest massacre of the century. Neo- 
colonialism had become a reality. 

When John Drysdale, my boss in Asia Research Pte. Ltd. a subsidiary 
of Times Organisations in Singapore, was commissioned to write a book 
on Singapore in the early 80s, he asked me if I could introduce him to 
Lim Chin Siong. 

“Some one told me the keys to meeting and interviewing Lim Chin 
Siong and other prominent ex-detainees are in your pocket’, John Drysdale 
said to me. He had, a few months earlier, appointed me as editorial co- 
ordinator of Asia Research Bulletin and the Asean Business Quarterly, 
the two internationally circulated publications of his company. This 
affable, huge size English gentleman whom the girls in the office nick- 
named ‘Ah Pui’, smiled broadly when I asked him to name that ‘someone’ 
who was talking about the keys being in my pocket. 

Without being prompted, however, John Drysdale who was the director 
and chief editor, assured me that he was going to write everything, ‘warts 
and all’ about Singapore. I was a bit sceptical but nevertheless was more 
than willing to introduce him to Chin Siong. They met in my house during 
a Hari Raya celebration lunch. 

This reflected the importance of Lim Chin Siong, whose side of the 
story cannot be ignored when one writes about the politics of Malaya 
(including Singapore) in those turbulent years of anti-colonial struggle. 
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Three years later, John Drysdale’s book: Singapore — A Story of 
Success was published. Lim Chin Siong and I were invited at the launch- 
ing of the book. I was told that all the ‘warts’ were treated and cleaned 
off the book at the editing stage. John Drysdale smiled, again broadly, 
when he autographed two copies of the book and personally handed over 
one to Lim Chin Siong and the other to me. 

On quite a different note, my journalist friend of more than forty years, 
Chin Kah Chong, mainly attributed my long incarceration to my close 
personal association and loyal friendship with Chin Siong, rather than to 
political affinity. At one point during my detention, this good friend of 
mine even thought of ‘offering himself’ to persuade me not to allow my 
personal ‘loyalty’ to Chin Siong to deprive me of my freedom for so long, 
which had caused great suffering to my family. Chin Kah Chong is indeed 
a great friend of mine — as Lim Chin Siong was! 

I came up to Malaysia to live close to my children a few months after 
I was hit by a stroke in 1994, Being a Singaporean, however, I have to 
travel to the Republic regularly for immigration purposes. It was during 
those trips to Singapore that I made sure of meeting with Chin Siong, 
Tan Jing Quee, A. Mahadeva and others. This went on for about two years 
when God decided to separate us for good. 

Lim Chin Siong, my good friend and comrade, passed away on 5 
February 1996. 

For more than two months, I could not return to Singapore for health 
reasons and for that period of time, Lim Chin Siong had waited to meet 
me. A mutual friend in Singapore contacted me, on the phone, every week 
in those two months to find out, at Chin Siong’s request, if I was going 
down and if so, when. Each week I promised that I would, on such a 
such a day, but only to say again that I could not yet make it. In one last 
call, our friend sounded urgent. I therefore made an arrangement with 
Salamah to make the trip to Singapore the following week. 

Meanwhile, Jing Quee and his wife, Rose, paid us a visit and we had 
dinner at a restaurant. I asked about Chin Siong and was told that he was 
fine. After dinner, Jing Quee and Rose sent us home. It was about 11 
pm. As I was retiring to bed at 12 midnight, our phone rang and rang 
and rang. 

Unsuspectingly, I picked up the phone only to hear Jing Quee’s voice 
again: ‘Said, I’ve bad news for you, Chin Siong passed away a few hours 
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ago... Said, can you hear me... Said, Jing Quee here, can you hear me, 
Chin Siong passed away a few hours ago....’ I heard Jing Quee, loud 
and clear, but I was struck by a thunderbolt at the words ‘Chin Siong 
passed away’. I was dumbfounded. I somewhat lost my voice, my heart 
sank. I could not believe what I’ve just heard. It was seconds before I 
got back my voice and immediately pulled myself together: ‘Yes Jing 
Quee, I heard you’. 

Very early the next morning, our mutual friend called from Singapore 
to pass on the same news. My phone lines became very busy with calls 
by several other friends. Mahadeva, Bock Chuan, Kay Yu and Nelly, 
among others, took turns to call. A couple of friends from Johor Bahru 
also called. 

Salamah and I left for Singapore the following day. We paid our last 
respect, first at his house in Serangoon Garden Estate, and later at the 
funeral at Mount Vernon Cremation Hall on 9 February 1996. 

Other mutual friends of Chin Siong and I always wanted him to write 
his side of the story to put Malayan political history in proper perspective. 
He and I were constantly encouraging each other to write. But for health 
reasons, he did not really start. And for different reasons, I did not start 
writing seriously until I was appointed a fellow of Universiti Kebangsaan 
Malaysia (UKM) in 1996. 

Chin Siong’s untimely death brought an end to our plan to jointly write 
a book on Singapore politics of the 1950s and the 1960s. We have had 
several discussions on the plan. Both of us were to separately prepare 
outlines of the book and to begin writing sometime in 1997. 

As I received the news of his death on that fateful night, I felt like 
half of me was gone too and I shall regret, for a long long time, my failure 
to respond to Chin Siong’s repeated requests for my presence in Singa- 
pore, in his final days. 

Whoever could have known! We can plan and propose but only God 
disposes! 

Lim Chin Siong might have died but his spirit lives on. As Usman 
Awang, a leading Malaysian poet, says in his tribute to Chin Siong: ‘Ia 
muncul dilangit sejarah seperti sebutir bintang di langit zaman (he appears 
in the sky of history as a shining star in the sky of time)’. 

To the Malays, particularly in Peninsular Malaya, Lim Chin Siong was 
not widely known, said Usman Awang in his tribute to Chin Siong at the 
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memorial service for him in Kuala Lumpur on 17 March 1996, ‘But? 
Usman Awang continued, ‘Lim Chin Siong’s good deeds towards the 
Malays and the Malay language were great and very significant. Lim 
Chin Siong and his Chinese-educated friends in Singapore had passed a 
resolution to make Malay the lingua franca, the National Language and 
common language of communication (among the multi-ethnic commu- 
nities of Malaya) at a time when even the Malays themselves, particularly 
elite government officials, had no confidence in the Malay language....’ 

Hence, although Lim Chin Siong, the mortal, has gone, his good deeds 
and role in the history of Malaya at its most crucial, definitive period of 
anti-colonial struggle for freedom, democracy and social justice, in the 
1950s and early 1960s, can never be erased. 








LIM AS | KNEW HIM 


S. Husin Ali 


I had known of Lim Chin Siong even when I was in secondary school 
before the mid-fifties. In the newspapers, I read about Lim the trade union 
leader, and also the politician. I heard that as Secretary General of the 
Singapore Factory and Shop Workers Union (SFSWU), Lim (as he was 
fondly known as and referred to) was a powerful, influential and respected 
leader in Singapore, although he was only in his early twenties then. He 
was important enough to be invited by Harry Lee Kuan Yew to be a 
member of the Central Committee of the PAP (People’s Action Party) 
when it was founded. Although he declined this offer, he was later chosen 
to stand as one of five PAP candidates on the Singapore Legislative 
Assembly elections in 1955. He was elected, but as I remember, he did 
not make as much of an impact as a politician. 

When I entered the University of Malaya, then in Singapore, in 1956, 
I immediately became active in the Malay Language Society (PBMUM), 
and was elected Assistant Secretary during my first year. I was also close 
to the Socialist Club, in the sense of quite regularly following talks and 
discussions organised by it, but never actually became a member. Through 
these organisations, I met a number of interesting people, two of the most 
outstanding being Albert (Lim Shee Ping) and Dol (Abdullah Majid). 
Albert was still studying, majoring in Mathematics. But although Dol had 
already graduated, he still spent a lot of time at the university. Soon, they 
introduced me to a number of well-known Malay journalists and writers 
of the time, including Samad Ismail, Keris Mas (Kamaluddin Muhammad) 
and Tongkat (Usman Awang), with whom I subsequently became very close. 

All these people were closely associated with many leading politicians, 
from the PAP as well as UMNO, and trade unionists. Before long, I was 
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introduced to Kuan Yew, then Secretary General of the PAP and Hamid 
Jumat, Chairman of Singapore UMNO. Earlier, I had seen Kuan Yew give 
a talk to the Socialist Club and speak at a forum organised by the Uni- 
versity of Malaya Students Union (UMSU). I was very impressed by his 
eloquence and earnestness, although I never felt sure of his sincerity. 
Hamid was already a minister, but appeared to be quite humble. I was 
struck by his domineering personality (enhanced by his big size). Many 
years later, his son married my niece. Nevertheless, I never became close 
to either Hamid or Kuan Yew. I don’t think they ever remembered me, 
but this was not the case with Lim. 

I had always wanted to meet Lim. There was a lot in him that appeared 
attractive. His picture, which I often saw in the press, showed him to be 
boyishly young, handsome, gentle, humble and ever smiling, so sweetly. 
One day, Dol asked me if I wanted to visit Lim’s union office on Middle 
Road. Of course, I grabbed the offer. We went there in the evening. I was 
surprised to see a big office occupying a whole floor. It was open, without 
any partitions. There were easily about a hundred people there, men and 
women (many of them with short hair or pigtails), either huddled in groups 
deep in discussion, or furiously typing away. Everything looked orderly. 
But for the sound of the busy typewriters, everything else was rather quiet 
and subdued. So, this was the nerve centre of the Factory and Shop 
Workers Union. 

Out of nowhere, Lim suddenly appeared before me. Dol’s introduction 
was short and simple. We shook hands, and he held my hand for quite a 
while, looking straight into my eyes and smiling throughout. ‘How are 
you?’ he asked me in Malay, and I gave him the standard reply, that I 
was fine (baik). We chatted for a while. I wanted the conversation to go 
on, but Lim had to rush away for a meeting with some workers. Before 
leaving, he repeated several times that he looked forward to meeting me 
again. I had enjoyed the short conversation, and was very happy to have 
met him. I felt as if I had known him for years. He was exactly what I 
had imagined him to be, a very friendly person. 

There were a few other occasions when we met again but only for a 
short while each time. I was involved with my studies as well as in student 
and language activities, while Lim was busy with his struggle to improve 
the workers’ lot and also for the independence of Singapore. I remember 
that in 1955, just before I entered the university, there was a big strike 
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of Hock Lee bus workers. Students from the Chinese schools supported 
this strike. Unfortunately, a riot ensued. A year later, during my first year 
in the university, there was a confrontation between students of the Chi- 
nese middle schools and the government, following the latter’s attempt 
to curb their student union and the arrest of their leader. There were 
clashes between the students and the police. We were informed that during 
that time, Kuan Yew went for a holiday to the Cameron Highlands, from 
where he ordered ‘the boys to stop it’. But Lim was with the students 
and the workers who supported them, in full solidarity, if not providing 
some leadership as well. That marked the difference between Lee and 
Lim, one constantly with the people and the other aloof with his ego. 

Not long after this, Lim and several of his colleagues — including 
James and Dominic Puthucheary, Fong Swee Suan, Woodhull, Devan Nair 
and several others — were detained by the British colonial government. 
In fact, as far as I can recall, Lim seemed to be going in and out of prison 
all the time. In 1959, an election was held in Singapore. Taking advantage, 
in their campaigns, of the detention of the popular Lim and his friends, 
the PAP won a triumphant victory. (At that time, I was leading a PBMUM 
delegation on a tour of Indonesia. At the end of the tour, President 
Sukarno hosted the delegation. Unfortunately, I could not attend the 
function because I was down with very high fever.) 

We knew about the PAP victory not long after the meeting with 
Sukarno. We were all very excited to hear the news. We were even more 
excited to read that Kuan Yew would not form his government unless 
Lim and the other detainees were released. Of course, we only realised 
later that this was but a cunning move by Kuan Yew to increase his 
popularity. After his release, Lim and his friends were co-opted into the 
government as political secretaries or in other positions. To a certain 
extent, Lim’s freedom to continue his long-standing struggle for the 
workers and to voice his political ideals for freedom and justice became 
more than slightly constrained. Most of his friends knew that Lim was 
not at all happy with his new ‘job’. That was why he did not remain there 
for long. 

I remember that the workers and students were unhappy with Kuan 
Yew’s leadership of the PAP and government. I did not know the real 
reasons. What I knew then was that there was conflict within the party. 
In fact, at one time, Kuan Yew was surprisingly defeated in a party elec- 
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tion and succeeded by T.T. Rajah, a lawyer. I heard many stories, but I 
was not privy to any inside information since I was not at all involved in 
Singapore politics. I was only a keen observer. All these developments 
made Lim very busy. Furthermore, during my final (honours) year at the 
university, I also became extremely active, holding several positions. I 
was President of PBMUM, Secretary of the Federation of Peninsular 
Malay Students Union (GPMS), Treasurer of the University Muslim 
Students Society (PMIUM) and also Secretary of the Joint Students 
Council (JSC) in Singapore, which consisted of UMSU, NUSU (Nanyang 
University Students Union) and GPMS. Incidentally, my deputy secretary 
in the JSC was Chia Thye Poh, who was later detained under the ISA 
(Internal Security Act) by Kuan Yew for more than three decades. 

With both of us immersed in what we were doing, we only had fleet- 
ing chance meetings. We could not afford the luxury of sitting down to 
have the long chats or discussions that I had always wanted. After 
graduation, I continued with my studies for a Masters degree, doing field 
research in a kampung, where I stayed for many months. I then settled in 
Petaling Jaya, after the Kuala Lumpur campus of the University of Malaya 
was set up. Keris, Tongkat and many others had also shifted to Kuala 
Lumpur, with the Utusan Melayu, which had moved up from Singapore, 
and the formation of Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka. We lived close by in 
a neighbourhood in Kawasan Melayu Petaling Jaya. Samad also joined 
us there later. 

The centre of Malay journalism and literature, which has long had a 
progressive anti-colonial and pro-people tradition, had shifted to Kuala 
Lumpur. Said Zahari, who had been Utusan Melayu correspondent in 
Kuala Lumpur, later became its Chief Editor. Samad, who had returned 
from Jakarta, took up the post of Chief Editor of Berita Harian. 1 had 
heard that Samad had been ‘exiled’ to Jakarta after some reported po- 
litical differences with Kuan Yew, boss of the PAP and legal advisor to 
Utusan Melayu, and Yusof Ishak, Chief Editor of the newspaper. Yusof 
was later picked by Kuan Yew, the Premier, to be the first President of 
the Republic of Singapore. 

In 1961, UMNO took over control of the Utusan group, resulting in 
an unprecedented strike, lasting over a hundred days, against the take- 
over. Born in Singapore, Utusan editor Said Zahari was expelled from 
Malaya. With critical support from Lim and others, the mainly Malay 
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Utusan strikers held out for the principle of press freedom, sacrificing 
their jobs in the process. Keris, and later Tongkat, joined Dewan Bahasa 
to provide it with literary impetus. Ahmad Boestamam, head of Parti 
Rakyat Malaya (PRM), was also living in the neighbourhood. Besides 
being active in politics, he was also writing several ‘memoirs’ and novels 
based on his political experiences during the anti-colonial struggle. I was 
moving in this circle and had become a member of PRM. Most of us 
were also involved in the formation of the National Writers Association 
(PENA), of which I was secretary for over three years. 

With my studies and these involvements, I was almost cut off from 
Singapore and Lim. But Said started the Utusan Pemuda, to cater for the 
youth. He invited both Lim and I to contribute features and articles. 
Although we hardly met, this kept us indirectly in contact with each other. 
Lim wrote a number of articles on the subject he was most familiar with, 
labour problems. He proved himself to be fluent not only in spoken, but 
also in written Malay. It is interesting to note that at that time, left-wing 
Chinese activists were urged to master the Malay language, which had 
been accepted by the political left as the /ingua franca to unite the people 
of different backgrounds. Not only Lim and his close peers, but even 
Kuan Yew was influenced by this, and took up study of the language with 
great fervour. I never noticed such fervour among the right wing politi- 
cians in Malaysia at that time. 

Meanwhile, what Kuan Yew dubbed as the ‘battle for merger’ was 
brewing. Lim led a break within the PAP, and formed a rival party called 
the Barisan Sosialis (Socialist Front). In 1961, Prime Minister Tunku 
Abdul Rahman broached the idea of forming Malaysia, consisting of 
Malaya, Singapore and the British Borneo territories. In Singapore, the 
Barisan opposed this as a neo-colonial plot, aimed at breaking the back 
of the people’s movement, made up of radical workers organisations and 
progressive political parties, especially the Barisan. The PAP branded this 
movement as pro-Communist, and managed to get the support of the 
British and Malayan governments to move against it. Kuan Yew forced 
an unfair referendum on merger. Lim and his party called it a ‘sham’, 
because the options given were such that there was no real chance to 
oppose it. Hence, the Barisan called for a boycott, with Kuan Yew ob- 
taining the majority vote. 

Likewise, in Peninsular Malaysia (Malaya then), opposition parties, 
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especially the Socialist Front (SF) and the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party 
(PAS), were against the Malaysia scheme as aiming to further neo-colonial 
and reactionary interests. Besides, they felt there was no strong desire 
and common basis for the formation of Malaysia. Instead, there were 
different levels of political development. Only Malaya was an independent 
state then while the rest were still under British rule. There were also 
differences in socio-economic development among the various people. 
Further, the formation of Malaysia was seen as a threat to peace and 
security in the region. Malaysia could be turned by neo-colonial powers, 
especially Britain and the US, into a ‘huge floating battleship’ pointing 
its guns at Indonesia, then under the strongly anti-imperialist President 
Sukarno, and French Indo-China, especially Vietnam, which was waging 
a liberation struggle against US imperialism. 

In 1963, after the formation of Malaysia, Indonesia declared a policy 
of Confrontation against it. The main leaders of the opposition parties 
were accused of being involved in a plan to set up an exile government 
supported by Indonesia, aimed against the Malayan Alliance government, 
headed by the Tunku. Subsequently, hundreds of other leaders and mem- 
bers of the SF, PAS and other smaller parties were arrested and detained 
under the draconian Internal Security Act (ISA). Earlier, in Singapore, 
under Operation Coldstore, Lim and a number of other trade unionists 
and political leaders from Barisan Sosialis had been rounded up. It seemed 
as if coercion and neo-colonial conspiracy — rather than popular desire 
or consensus — was the basis for the formation of Malaysia. 

We were told that during his detention, Lim’s problem with hyper- 
tension deteriorated. There were suspicions that he had been given an 
overdose of drugs, purportedly to lower his blood pressure, but instead 
causing him to develop strong suicidal tendencies. I remember that around 
this time, Lim was brought to court, but I cannot recall the reason. Friends 
were worried about his performance in court. But despite all the pressures 
brought to bear upon him and his health, Lim managed to bear himself 
very well. Despite his suffering, he never lost his smile. His close friends 
remarked that that was Lim. He was always able to rise above the occa- 
sion, whatever the circumstances. He always managed to retain his dignity 
and sense of direction in the face of all kinds of trials and tribulations. 

But after that, Lim’s condition grew worse. Apparently, there were 
occasions when he tried to commit suicide. Rumours were widespread 
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that the powers that be in Singapore were all out to destroy him, physi- 
cally and mentally. Concern for him was expressed widely. Finally, the 
Singapore government allowed him to leave for London. Albert, who was 
then studying law in London, met Lim on his arrival. He said that Lim 
was almost a total wreck. For a long time, he hardly left his bed and 
uttered very few words. But he slowly recovered, though not completely. 
In fact, until his death, he still suffered from bouts of depression. 

In 1970, I went to London with Sabariah, whom I had recently married, 
to complete my PhD. We heard from Albert that Lim was working at a 
grocery shop in Bayswater. We went looking for him there. His colleagues 
at the grocery called him George. We were so happy to meet each other 
again. A few weeks later, Lim invited Sabariah and I to his house for 
lunch and to meet his wife. That was the first time I met her. She worked 
in a textile factory. After lunch, she presented Sabariah with two beautiful 
pieces of woollen cloth as a belated wedding present. Sabariah made them 
into dresses which she cherishes until now. We spent a few hours talking 
about a lot of things. Lim dropped by a few times at our flat at Lillion 
Penson Hall, which was quite near his place of work. His wife could not 
come along, because she was working in another area, quite far away. 
Whenever we went to Lim’s shop, we inevitably received free or very 
cheap vegetables from him. 

Every time Lim came, we chatted quite a bit. But Lim always made 
sure that he never stayed too long. He did not wish to distract me from 
my thesis writing. My usual routine was to go on working from early 
morning until almost midnight, with only a few breaks, for a whole week 
without stopping. Usually, during a week, I would try to complete a 
chapter. Then, during the following week, while waiting for the supervisor 
to go through the chapter, I would go with Sabariah for strolls in nearby 
Hyde Park, visit places of historical interest or go window shopping. In 
one particular week, when I was supposed to be writing, I could not do 
anything at all. Apparently, Sabariah observed that I was very restless, 
but I just did not know why. 

One day, while I was in this state of great restlessness, Lim came. I 
was in no mood to speak, and so just listened to him. After a while I 
heard him ask Sabariah, ‘Have you told him already?’ I inquired what it 
was about. At first, they were very reluctant to tell me. Finally, Sabariah 
showed me a telegram. It was from my brother, informing me that my 
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mother had passed away and had been safely interred. Uncontrollably, I 
burst into tears. (Only two months earlier, I had lost my father. I had been 
alone when I received the news, and had wept as I had never wept before.) 
My brother had deliberately sent the telegram late in order to prevent me 
from abandoning my studies to return home. 

Sabariah explained to me she had been reluctant to show me the tele- 
gram about my mother’s demise for the same reason because she feared 
that I would certainly take the first flight home, never to come back to 
complete my thesis. So, she had sought advice from Lim, and they had 
agreed to delay breaking the sad news for a few days, so that it would 
be too late for me to return. Although I wanted to go home, Sabariah 
and Lim were able to prevail upon me that even if I did so, I would not 
be able to see my mother. I noticed that Lim’s concern for me was as 
great as Sabariah’s. In fact, this was not exceptional for Lim. Friends who 
knew him well have always reported that Lim was always deeply con- 
cerned about his friends’ welfare, in some cases, even more than for his 
own. He was always selfless. 

As I was making good progress with my thesis, I began to spend more 
time talking with Lim whenever he came by. Now, he did not feel too 
guilty engaging me in long conversations. On a few occasions, both of 
us went on very long strolls for hours, talking about all kinds of things. I 
asked him about his experiences. He told me quite a bit. I regret that I 
did not make notes of them. Some of the things he talked about were not 
just of his own experiences and thoughts, but were also important parts 
of the history of Singapore. It is a pity that the history of the vanquished 
in politics is normally interred with their bones, to eventually disappear 
if not recorded or researched. More often than not, history is written from 
the perspective of the victors, of the ruling class. That is why the people’s 
true history is submerged and condemned to remain unknown or distorted. 

Lim has passed away. I managed to be present as one of his many 
friends and admirers who gathered to send him away. Yet, even in death, 
there were some in power who did not cease to condemn him. I felt that 
Singapore has lost a great son. Lim should stand tall in the gallery of 
those who built Singapore, taller than those who have exercised power 
now. Actually, his influence goes beyond the borders of that little island. 
He was a great and revered leader of the people, especially the working 
class. He built a strong people’s movement dedicated to struggling for 
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human liberation and social justice, but unfortunately, that tradition did 
not survive long. 

Lim was ever present and always willing to stand up when he was 
needed to fight against repression and exploitation. He was always there 
to give consolation, advice or guidance to those who felt lost in the con- 
fusion of the times. He was a selfless, humble, dedicated and incorruptible 
person. He was a true friend. He paid dearly for his ideals and philosophy. 
What he stood for has been fought for many times, over and over again, 
albeit in different forms, and will continue to be struggled for in the future, 
in many lands, so long as injustice, cruelty and corruption exist. We need 
leaders like Lim to be role models especially for young people, not only 
in Singapore, but for the whole region, nay, the whole globe. 


REMEMBERING LIM CHIN SIONG 


A. Mahadeva 


Editorial Note: A. Mahadeva was a former journalist with the Singapore 
Standard and the Straits Times during the 1950s and 1960s. He was the 
first Secretary General of the Singapore National Union of Journalists 
(SNUJ) and the editor of its organ, Wartawan, until it was banned fol- 
lowing the security action codenamed Operation Coldstore on 2 February 
1963. He was detained during the operation, and following his release, 
worked as a research officer in a leading architect firm, then as a Devel- 
opment Manager in a property development company, and later as 
Investment Manager in a local finance company. He is now retired. This 
interview took place in Singapore between 12 and 17 August 1999. 


Q. Can you recall how you came to know Lim Chin Siong? 


In the early 1950s, I was a student at the University of Malaya, before 
its name was changed to the University of Singapore; it was then located 
at the Bukit Timah campus, on the site of the present Institute of Educa- 
tion. The university subsequently shifted to Kent Ridge, where it is now 
known as the National University of Singapore, after amalgamating with 
the former Nanyang University. I became a member of the University 
Socialist Club. The Club supported the Peoples Action Party during the 
1955 elections under the Rendel Constitution. I was requested and agreed 
to act as Polling Agent for Lim Chin Siong, who was then standing as a 
PAP candidate for the Bukit Timah constituency. I did not take part in 
any canvassing; my role was merely to observe that the voting and 
counting were carried out in a fair and open manner. I did not meet Chin 
Siong at all during the election campaign, although I heard that he was a 
very effective Hokkien speaker and very popular with the crowds. I 
remember Gerald Hawkins as the Returning Officer for the Elections, and 
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recall making an objection to him regarding the procedure of checking 
the identity card of each voter against the ballot paper; he assured me 
that the ballot papers were sealed after counting, kept in the vaults of 
the High Court and would be destroyed after six months. 


Q. When did you actually meet Lim Chin Siong? 


After my graduation, I worked as a journalist with the Singapore Standard 
in 1957, and subsequently, in the Straits Times from 1958. A few days 
before the 1959 general elections, I was asked by my editor to go to 
Changi Prison as there were rumours that Lim Chin Siong might be 
released. I went to the gate at Changi Prison with a photographer and 
waited. Sometime later, I saw Lim Chin Siong emerging from the prison 
gate. I shouted to him and asked him for some comments. He smiled and 
stepped into a waiting police car. A photograph of this incident appeared 
in the next morning’s papers. In fact, he was not being released, but 
transferred to another camp. If my memory serves me right, this event 
took place a few days before polling day on 30 May 1959. The PAP won 
the general elections, and Lim Chin Siong and other leading political 
detainees were released a few days later, around 5 June. There were many 
other detainees who were not released, but remained in detention after 
the PAP victory. Those who were released together with Chin Siong 
included Fong Swee Suan, Devan Nair, S. Woodhull, James Puthucheary 
and Chan Chiaw Thor. When they were released, they held a press 
conference to meet the press; I remember Devan Nair and Woodhull 
dominated the press conference; Lim Chin Siong did not speak very much, 
although he was the central figure among the released detainees. 


Q. Can you recall any specific memory of Chin Siong during the 1950s? 


My firmest memory is of the Merdeka Rally held at the old Kallang 
Airport. It was probably in 1956; Chin Siong was, at the time, the elected 
Legislative Assemblyman for Bukit Timah. David Marshall was then 
Chief Minister, leading a Labour Front Coalition Government. A constitu- 
tional conference was scheduled to take place in London for further 
constitutional progress. A Merdeka rally was organised to press for more 
freedom. It was held at the old Kallang Airport, at the site of the present 
headquarters of the Peoples Association. Halfway through the rally, the 
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stage collapsed, causing panic and confusion as the crowds surged for- 
ward, screaming and shouting. It was near panic. Suddenly, I saw a slim 
figure climbing up on a van, carrying a microphone and commanding the 
crowd to sit still. Order prevailed, the crowd sat down, and a disaster was 
averted. The young man who controlled the crowd was Lim Chin Siong; 
it was an impressive performance. 

I have seen only two other similar episodes in my life The first 
occasion was immediately after the war, at a mass rally held on the open 
field of St Joseph’s Institution at Bras Basah Road. The crowd was a 
mixed crowd, largely dominated by Indian workers who had come to 
listen to the Indian labour leader Veerasenan, who spoke in Tamil. When 
he finished, the crowd started to move about and created a commotion; 
this angered Veerasenan, who returned to the stage, and rebuked the dis- 
orderly crowd, and ordered them to sit down, remain quiet and listen to 
the other speakers. Not another sound was heard as the crowd listened 
quietly to the other speakers. 

The other political figure who faced a similar situation was Jawarhalal 
Nehru, who visited Singapore in 1947 just before Indian Independence; 
Nehru was to be the first Prime Minister of independent India. A huge 
rally was organised in his honour at Jalan Besar Stadium. At the time, I 
was a student, and managed to weave through the crowds to find a good 
vantage point to view the proceedings. The crowds had come to see and 
hear Nehru; he spoke in Hindi and English. When he finished, the 
crowds became agitated, restless and lost interest in the proceedings. 
Nehru jumped up and struck at several members of the crowd within his 
reach, who were misbehaving, and reprimanded them for their bad 
manners. He ordered them to sit down and remain quiet as other speakers 
took to the platform. As a result of his intervention, the proceedings went 
on smoothly, and no one dared to misbehave. After the rally, the crowds 
surged towards Nehru, following his footsteps and uttering prayers in 
worship; Nehru became very angry and rebuked them openly, telling them 
not to treat him as a god as he was only an ordinary human being; they 
stopped their prayers and worship of him. 

When he managed to control the unruly crowd, Lim Chin Siong’s effort 
was on par with Veerasenan and Nehru on the earlier occasions I had 
witnessed. Chin Siong’s courage on that occasion was impressive, and 
the incident has stayed in my mind ever since. 
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Q. Do you have other memories of the period? 


When Chin Siong was released from prison in 1959, I was a reporter for 
the Straits Times. My beat used to take me to cover the trade unions. At 
the time, I knew Dominic Puthucheary, who was then working as a paid 
official at the General Employees Union (GEU) at its headquarters on 
Middle Road. It was during this period that I was introduced to Chin 
Siong, but I hardly spoke to him for any length of time; he was friendly 
and approachable, but extremely busy; his spoken English was adequate, 
but not fluent, although he would soon overcome this handicap within a 
short period. At the time, he was a serious sort of a guy, deep thinking, 
and not given to frivolous talk, and very much respected by his fellow 
trade unionists. There was a certain presence about him as he moved about 
in his Middle Road headquarters; perhaps because he was a well known 
political figure by then. 


Q. Do you remember the Lumumba rally? 


I remember the Lumumba Rally held at the Happy World Stadium. This 
was in early 1960, not long after the PAP won the general election in 
1959 and formed the first fully elected Government. Lim Chin Siong and 
several former detainees were appointed Political Secretaries. Lim Chin 
Siong was appointed the Political Secretary to the Minister of Finance, 
but he continued to spend most of his time at his headquarters at Middle 
Road. In 1960, the murder of Patrice Lumumba caused widespread 
international outrage. Lumumba was the first elected Prime Minister of 
Belgian Congo; it was feared that his government would threaten the 
mining interests in the country. A secessionist rebellion broke out, led 
by Tshombe from Katanga province, and supported by Belgian copper 
mining and other business interests. United Nations troops were sent in, 
but Lumumba was seized and tied in tattered clothes on board a truck. 
This picture was flashed round the world. Lumumba was subsequently 
murdered; his death sparked off world wide anti-colonial fervour. The rally 
at Happy World Stadium was organised to protest and express indignation 
against the brutal murder of an elected Prime Minister. The major trade 
unions were strongly represented and supported the rally; despite this, 
only Jamit Singh was asked to speak to represent the left wing unions; 
neither Lim Chin Siong nor Fong Swee Suan were asked to speak. At 
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the time, two well known South African leaders, Dr. Dadoo from the 
African National Congress and Makiwani, a trade union leader, were 
visiting Singapore to rally support for the ANC call to expel South Africa 
from the Commonwealth for its apartheid policies. Both African leaders 
were guests of honour at the Lumumba rally. The mood at the rally was 
very militant; at the end of the rally, a section of the crowd wanted to 
march to the US Embassy to protest against the US role in the Congo. 
Lim Chin Siong decided to lead the march, joined by the two South 
African leaders, from Geylang Road to the left wing unions headquarters 
on Middle Road, where some speeches were made and Chin Siong 
dispersed the crowd. 


Q. Were you ever a member of the PAP or the Barisan Sosialis? 


I was never a member of the PAP or the Barisan Sosialis. For a very 
short period in the early 1950s, I was a member of the Labour Party, but 
I was never a political party activist. I was a reporter for most of my early 
working life until my arrest. I was a polling agent for Lim Chin Siong in 
the 1955 elections, but never actively canvassed for him or the PAP. In 
1957 or so, Lee Kuan Yew did approached me to work as head of the 
research unit in the PAP. During the interview, Kuan Yew asked me for 
an assurance that I would be on his side should there be a split within 
the PAP. I replied quite honestly that I could not give such an assurance 
before hand, as this depended on the issues involved. He was obviously 
not happy with my reply, as I heard nothing of the offered job. 

I never joined the Barisan Sosialis when it was formed by Lim Chin 
Siong, Dr. Lee Siew Choh and other left wing intellectuals and trade 
union leaders in 1962, although I respected its leaders. Barisan Sosialis 
was the principal opposition party for many years, despite repeated arrests 
beginning from the massive security action and arrests in the early hours 
of 2 February 1963. 

I was arrested with hundreds of others in one single swoop which had 
the effect of wiping out all organised opposition to the PAP. I was the 
Secretary General of the Singapore Union of Journalists (SNUJ ) and the 
editor of its organ Wartawan at the time. I was not a member, let alone 
hold a position in any political party; but that did not prevent my arrest 
and detention without trial for many years. I came out of that experience 
with strong views that arbitrary detention is cruel, inhuman and degrading. 
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Q. Can you recount the events on the night of your arrest on 2 February 
1963? 


I remember the night before my detention very clearly. Said Zahari, the 
former editor of Utusan Melayu, and I were scheduled to leave for Jakarta 
the next morning to attend the Afro-Asia Journalists Conference. We 
gathered at a friend’s apartment at Balestier Road to meet up with Dom 
and several other friends. I remember Lim Chin Siong dropping in around 
10 p.m. I joked with him that I would bring back an Indonesian girlfriend 
for him when we returned. At the time, Chin Siong was an eligible 
bachelor, popular and good looking. He laughed in his characteristically 
diffident manner and responded. ‘Do you really think you will leave 
tomorrow on the aeroplane?’ The remarks struck me for a moment, but I 
dismissed them as mere jest and reiterated that I would return with a 
beautiful Indonesian girl. As it turned out, both Said Zahari and I were 
detained in the early hours of the morning, and we never made the trip 
to attend the conference in Jakarta. Lim Shee Ping, a central committee 
member of the Barisan Sosialis, was enroute to Nairobi to attend the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Conference when he was detained at Nairobi airport and 
brought back. Up to today, I do not really know whether Chin Siong’s 
remarks were made in jest or with a prescience. I will never know. 


Q. Can you say something about your own arrest? 


Early in the morning of 2 February 1963, at about 4 a.m. I was awakened 
by someone in my bedroom; he was A.C. Cooke, a Special Branch officer. 
Obviously, my father had opened the door following his knocking. He 
said he had come to arrest me. I was taken to a police car which pro- 
ceeded to pick up Dr. Lim Hock Siew. We were taken to Queenstown 
Prison. We were detained at Queenstown for about four months, before 
we were moved to E Hall, Changi Prison, where we were detained 
together with over 130 other detaineees. Lim Chin Siong and another 
group of detainees were kept in the Refractory Block (RB), Changi 
Prison. Dr. Poh Soo Kai, Said Zahari and other detainees were kept in 
the Camp. The three groups were kept separate, with the largest group 
confined in E Hall. There were other detainees who were arrested in 
Singapore but sent back to Malaysia to serve out their detentions, includ- 
ing James Puthucheary, S. Woodhull, Fong Swee Suan, Dominic Puthu- 
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cheary, Lim Shee Ping and many others who were confined in several 
detention centres in Malaysia. I was to remain under detention in Changi 
Prison for six years and was released in 1969. There were others who 
were detained much longer; Chia Thye Poh was detained the longest; he 
was arrested in 1965 and would spend more than 27 years in jail in dif- 
ferent locations, even longer than Nelson Mandela. 


Q. Were there other memories of Lim Chin Siong which you want to share? 


I remember one incident in particular. This was in the early 1990s, just a 
year or so before Jamit Singh died. Jamit was the former Secretary of 
the Singapore Harbour Board Association (SHBA). He was a striking 
figure, well-groomed, no turban, erect and almost martial in posture. He 
was a very popular mass orator in the 1950s and 1960s. I had known Jamit 
at the University. Jamit was not detained during Operation Coldstore, but 
several months later, after the conclusion of a trial allegedly over his 
mismanagement of the SHBA; in any event, he was detained under the 
PPSO (Preservation of Public Security Ordinance) and sent back to Malay- 
sia to serve his detention. Upon his release, he was restricted to his home 
town at Ipoh, where he became a teacher at the Methodist Boys School. 
Many of us had no contact with Jamit after his detention. On one occasion, 
Chin Siong, myself and Jing Quee went to Kuala Lumpur where we met 
several old friends. Chin Siong suggested that it would be nice to meet 
up with Jamit. None of us knew his current address in Ipoh. Dom agreed 
to drive the three of us to the Ipoh Town Club, where we managed to 
trace Jamit’s address. After some difficulty, we managed to locate the 
house at the end of a lane. Jamit was overwhelmed and squeezed into 
the car, and together, we proceeded to a nearby coffee shop. We sat down, 
ordered beer, talked and laughed about old times. After an hour or more 
of hilarity and reminiscence, Jamit suddenly turned to us and asked ‘How 
is Chin Siong now?’ We stared at each other in utter disbelief and burst 
out laughing, pointing to Chin Siong in our midst. Jamit stood up, walked 
towards Chin Siong, and gave him a bear hug. It was an emotional event. 
Jamit had not seen Chin Siong since 1963, and the slim youth of his past 
had changed into a middle aged stranger, with thinning hair and rounded 
face and body. That was the last occasion we saw Jamit. He died of a 
heart attack a year or so later. Chin Siong and I attended a memorial wake 
in his honour in Kuala Lumpur. 
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Q. Did you see much of Lim Chin Siong after his return from exile in 
London in 1982? 


I had no contact with him when he was in exile in London, but when he 
returned I saw him regularly. I saw him often when my family moved to 
Serangoon Gardens, a few streets away from his house. We used to take 
morning walks and have coffee. Sometimes, we would drive to East Coast 
Park for morning walks and to go to the shops for teh tarek and mee 
siam. In the old days, he used to like hot curries and we used to frequent 
Rendezvous, the old nasi padang restaurant on Bras Basah Road. When 
he returned from the UK, and especially after his coronary by-pass 
operation, he was very careful about his diet. But he enjoyed taking 
friends to his favourite nasi padang restaurant in Serangoon Gardens, 
although he himself tasted only small morsels as we talked. 

I was the first person to rush to his house when I heard that he had 
suffered a heart attack which ended his life. He was 63, and still quite 
young. He was a loyal friend to many people. That was why when he 
passed away, there was such an outpouring of grief, even though he had 
left the political scene for so long. Even his former political opponents 
came to his wake, including S. Rajaretnam and several former cabinet 
ministers. He was a rare political phenomenon, selfless and dedicated, 
not for his personal advancement, but for the general good. He will long 
be remembered as a staunch anti-colonial fighter. 





THE MAN THAT HISTORY FORGOT 


Eddin Khoo* 


By action or by suffering, and 
whose hour 

Was drained to its last stand in 
weal or woe, 

So that the trunk survived both 
fruit and flower. 


(Percy Bysshe Shelley: The Triumph of Life) 


It was, for the island of Singapore, a consummate ‘best of times and the 
worst of times’ experience. 

Poised tenaciously between the turbulent events of the Second World 
War and the promise of imminent independence from colonial rule, the 
Singapore world of the 1950s proved to be a fiercely urban and confron- 
tational age of political and social maturity replete with active unions, 
insurrections and charismatic leaders. 

Whatever history books of today might say, in many ways the story 
of the Singapore of that time begins and ends with Lim Chin Siong. In 
the words of his friend and comrade, Usman Awang, Lim was ‘a shining 
star in the sky of history’. 

By the end of the Second World War, Singapore like other colonies 
in the Asian region braced itself for the advent of self-rule. The United 
States had relinquished the Philippine islands. India, despite its inner 
frictions was on a relentless course to freedom. Closer to home, the Indo- 
nesian experience had fortified ‘freedom fighters’ in the Malay peninsula 
and Singapore to mobilise and commence an anti-British struggle that 
would culminate in self-rule. 
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The anti-colonial experience of Singapore was, nevertheless, essentially 
distinct from the one taking place in Malaya. Unlike the Malay states 
which had retained protectorate status under the Federation of Malaya 
scheme, the island remained a colony under direct British rule. This factor 
was to have a profound effect on the nature and character of the struggle 
south of the peninsula. 

Abdul Samad Ismail, who served as a central figure in anti-British 
activity and who emerged as one of the founders of the PAP (People’s 
Action Party) explains, ‘Singapore’s experience with the British was one 
of direct confrontation. It had remained a colony unlike the states in 
Malaya; and being an urban base the nature of exploitation in Singapore 
was very much more intense and brutal’. 

‘All sorts of destructive factions were at play. The KMT (Kuomintang) 
were present, their gangsters. It was not easy to mobilise workers and go 
on strike. It was a period of intense assault’. 

Being an urban base with a vast industrial, working-class population, 
it was inevitable that for Singapore mass mobilisation and popular appeal 
would have to be elicited through the unions. Most of these, however, 
were controlled by British intelligence forces, making them, as one local 
historian describes, ‘pro-government unions’. 

It was within such a setting that Lim Chin Siong emerged, in the 
words of his long-time associate and friend Dominic Puthucheary, ‘like 
a tremendous wave; and everybody jumped on his bandwagon, to stand 
on his left, right, to enjoy the reflected glory and to ride on the wings of 
popularity’. 

Yet, Lim’s immersion in radical politics was not a recent phenomenon. 
A Chinese High School graduate and a former Singapore Students’ Anti- 
British League cell leader, Lim had already been engaged in student 
protests against discriminatory policies which had led to his expulsion 
in 1952. 

He had been working as a clerk for a bus company when, with his 
close friend and comrade Fong Swee Suan, he began to involve himself. 
actively in the labour movement. He was principally responsible for 
convincing students who were becoming increasingly disillusioned with 
government practices and prejudices to participate in labour disputes. 

By 1954, the trade union movement, spearheaded by the Singapore 
Trade Unions Congress, found itself in increasing disarray. Growing 
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accusations that the organisation pandered to government interests were 
rife. In truth, the union had achieved little in terms of alleviating the 
plight of its members. Its dysfunction created dissension even within the 
Singapore Labour Party, viewed by more radical forces as being mere 
“government stooges’. 

Increasing conflict within the union fostered the perfect conditions for 
the mobilisation of the Chinese workforce which was sizeable in number, 
Chinese educated and critical of the English educated elite who had 
hitherto led the labour movement. 

Lim Chin Siong, by then secretary-general of the newly formed Singa- 
pore Factory and Shop Workers Union, swept through on a tide of radical- 
ism and popular opposition. Renowned for his charismatic oratory which 
was facilitated by his fluency in Mandarin and Hokkien, Lim came to 
spearhead a labour movement that, for the first time, genuinely appealed 
to the mass of workers and successfully united the many separate unions. 

A close associate of that time Said Zahari recollects, ‘Chin Siong came 
to represent the union movement of that time which was, for the first 
time, genuinely united with vast mass appeal. The workers saw him as a 
genuine trade union leader, one who presented an alternative to the oppor- 
tunistic union leaders who had preceded him’. 

Samani Mohd. Amin, then a journalist in Singapore recalls the popular 
appeal of Lim. “We used to call him the “Nodding Buddha” because he 
refused no one who sought his help’. 

Parti Rakyat Malaysia President Dr Syed Husin Ali, then a student in 
Singapore remembers Lim as being a ‘first-class organiser who was 
accepted by everybody. He possessed a clear and analytical mind that 
stuck at the hearts and minds of the workers. Under him, the labour 
movement grew in strength and confidence and had a clear direction’. 

It was an arduous task uniting a labour movement fraught with 
dissension and conflict. The situation was exacerbated by the fact that 
government intelligence officers frequently infiltrated the union movement 
with the aid of secret society members. 

Lim was, however, a union leader of a different sort. According to 
Samad, he was not only willing to confront the secret societies but able 
to convince their members to undertake his cause. Syed Husin explains, 
“He not only challenged the secret societies but provided them with an 
alternative’. 
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As the labour movement grew, insurrections and strikes spread like 
wildfire. At the helm was Lim’s Singapore Factory and Shop Workers 
Union. The first mass strike was organised among workers of the Paya 
Lebar bus company. Its success consolidated and fortified the labour move- 
ment which proceeded to launch a series of strikes which proved crippling. 

The radical nature of these strikes combined with Lim’s fiery oratory 
raised serious concerns, not only within the government but also among 
the more moderate anti-colonial parties such as David Marshall’s Labour 
Party, that the unions were being infected by the communist virus. 

Marshall himself was moved to denounce the labour movement as 
being one dominated by ‘the near erupting volcano of impatient youth 
thirsting for independence’. 

As charges of ‘communist’ intensified and threats of government action 
against Lim and his associates grew more serious, the labour movement, 
for the first time dominated by an English-Chinese educated alliance, 
sought a legal advisor who could fend off government pressure. 

That legal advisor was Lee Kuan Yew. 

Lee’s initial rise in Singaporean politics was far from dramatic. Cau- 
tious and tentative, it was through calculated association, especially with 
leading newsmen, that he established contact with the principal political 
protagonists of the time. 

It was at the behest of Yusof Ishak, founder and owner of Utusan 
Melayu, that Lee came to act for Samad Ismail, then detained for a third 
time by the British for Anti-British League activities; and through Samad, 
he became acquainted with C. Devan Nair. 

These ‘contacts’ were to prove indispensable in Lee’s efforts at gain- 
ing a foothold among the Chinese-educated masses. Earlier, he had ex- 
plored the possibility of entering an alliance with David Marshall in a 
united left-wing party, but soon arrived at the realisation that his political 
destiny lay in forging a close relationship with the Chinese dominated, 
radical movement. 

In 1954, as the government announced a policy enlisting several thou- 
sand youths for military training, the Chinese middle schools, a bedrock 
of the Chinese radical movement, organised a protest which drew some 
900 students. The government, alarmed at the surge of protest and claim- 
ing to act against increasing ‘chauvinism’ arrested some 48 students for 
unlawful assembly and rioting. 
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This act drew the condemnation of the Socialist Club of the University 
of Malaya who offered financial aid to the Chinese school students. In 
addition, when the leaders of the students sought a lawyer, the Socialist 
Club directed them to Lee Kuan Yew. It was in his capacity as legal 
advisor that Lee first became acquainted with Lim Chin Siong. 

It was during this time that the Rendell Commission, convened to 
explore the aspects of Singapore’s independence, submitted its report with 
a provisional constitution that was accepted by the British. This allowed 
for elections to be held in 1955 which would involve an enlarged register 
of voters and the devolution of some power to local legislators. 

Here, the seeds of the PAP were sown. 

Lim Chin Siong contested successfully in elections under the PAP 
banner — first somewhat reluctantly at Bukit Timah in 1955 and then as 
part of the PAP sweep in 1959 — ‘breaking the elite hold on Singaporean 
politics and threatening the establishment who were in alliance with the 
British’, explains Puthucheary. 

By 1959, however, increasing tensions within the PAP were beginning 
to emerge between Lee Kuan Yew and the more radical strains of the 
party led by Lim and Fong Swee Suan. The Left of the PAP government 
viewed with some discomfort the PAP government’s policies on such 
issues as political detainees, Chinese education, the trade union move- 
ment and citizenship. They also expressed dissatisfaction with the PAP 
government’s stance on the Internal Security Council. The Left continued 
to claim that there was a lack of intra-party democracy and consultation 
within the PAP. 

Lee’s faction, meanwhile, published a barely concealed attack on the 
PAP Left in an article entitled ‘The Open Conspiracy’ which was serial- 
ised im the Sunday Mail in February and March 1961. 

Tensions between the factions culminated with the announcement of 
the merger with Malaysia. Lim, writing in the Straits Times denied that 
the Left were opposed to merger but insisted that ‘merger should in no 
way restrict the advance of Malayan socialism’, following that with the 
call that, ‘anyone who allows the colonial power to control us through 
the right wing forces must be exposed’. 

As Lee further advocated merger, Lim and the other radical forces of 
the party broke away to form the Barisan Sosialis. 

Said Zahari, who was active in journalism at that time, said, ‘Lim’s 
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stand on the Malaysian issue has been grossly misunderstood. He was 
not against the merger but against its terms which would have made 
Singapore an unequal partner in the Malaysian Federation. Chin Siong 
wanted, instead, a full merger — a truly united Malaysia’. 

Things nevertheless came to a head and Lee, confronting increasing 
opposition to the Malaysia plan launched Operation Coldstore, detaining 
some 100 political activists including Lim and Said for alleged ‘commu- 
nist involvement’. 

Later years saw a Lim Chin Siong withdrawn from politics. Released 
from detention in 1969, he was exiled to England where he pursued 
studies in law and worked at a local grocer’s selling vegetables. He re- 
turned to Singapore in 1979, worked as a law clerk and refrained, for 
the rest of his life, from involvement in the politics of a Singapore that 
seemed no longer to require the services of these ‘men of a different age’. 

Puthucheary puts things in perspective, ‘Chin Siong believed that the 
British would play by the rules, allow the democratic process to take its 
course. And while the Left was preparing and consolidating itself for this 
advent, the other force was planning a massacre and, in 1962, they 
obliterated the Left’. 

Yet, Lim Chin Siong, who today has been reduced to a mere footnote 
in the modern history of Singapore, served as one of the architects of 
independence and the vision of creating a just and equal Singapore. 

As Samad surmises, ‘Lim Chin Siong was truly a leader of his time. 
He represented the turning point of the labour experience in Singapore, 
destroying the stranglehold that the English-speaking elite held on Singa- 
porean politics. He brought on a new strain, a new virus, in the anti-colonial 
struggle of Singapore — one that was Chinese based and Singapore-oriented’. 


Note 


* Some years ago the wayang kulit dalang Dollah Baju Merah afforded special 
insight into the understanding and perception of history. ‘History’, he said ‘is 
most alive when it is obtained from the very mouths of men’. 

Researching this article, | came to learn what he meant. 

But first, a confession. 

Up till his death, I had never heard of Lim Chin Siong. I was a child of 
the post-Independence, post-69, post-NEP generation; and ours, after all, were 
the concerns of economic prosperity and technological advancement. 
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History was to be regarded with the same quaint affection one would 
bequeath a fable. 

As for Singaporean history... was there such a thing? 

Upon reading a brief passage announcing the death of Lim Chin Siong, I 
proceeded to ask my father, who was a student at the University of Malaya in 
Singapore in those heady days, who he was. Expecting but a brief description, 
I emerged from his study a few hours later, with a litany of names, events, 
happenings. 

I resolved to work on this piece. 

The experience of researching Lim Chin Siong proved at once elusive and 
exciting. Standard texts on the modern history of Singapore made only passing 
— often in pejorative terms — reference to him. Yet, others, involved in the 
experience of the time, either as protagonists or audience, spoke of a dynamic 
and vibrant figure central to the Singapore experience of the 1950s. 

It was in the spirit of recollection and memory that this piece was con- 
ceived, the interviews conducted and written. 

Given the opportunity to republish the piece, I have battled with the idea 
of altering its tone, expanding its content. I have resisted both options. Ad- 
ditions and expansions are confined only to shards of historical narrative 
glaringly absent in the original. 

It was my original intention that this piece convey, in all modesty, some 
insight into the aspirations and the spirit of camaraderie prevalent at that time. 

That intention remains. 


LIM CHIN SIONG: SOME MEMORIES 


A. Samad Ismail 


The last time I met the late Lim Chin Siong was in 1991 at my house in 
Petaling Jaya. He came to Kuala Lumpur from Singapore to meet some 
friends. We had not met for some years and both of us were naturally 
anxious to exchange information about each other. He was his usual self 
as a guest — courteous, soft-spoken and polite; he was cheerful and 
looked healthy. 

When I first met him in Singapore many years ago, he impressed me as 
a serious and quiet young man. He did not then look like a potential labour 
leader or a fiery politician. Frankly, he appeared to me as still a schoolboy. 

Lim Chin Siong was discovered by Lee Kuan Yew (LKY) during the 
heavy floods in the Geylang Serai and Bedok Siglap areas. The party 
assigned me to work in Geylang to help the unfortunate victims of the 
flood. LKY worked in the Bedok Siglap area. Later, when I met LKY, 
he told me that he had met a Chinese student who impressed him as a 
good and capable organiser. He mentioned Lim Chin Siong’s name. 

I only met Lim later, after he had joined the party. We had a rally in 
the afternoon at Farrer Park, and Lim was one of the speakers. That was 
the first time I heard Lim speaking in public. He spoke in Chinese and 
there was no doubt in my mind that he was an orator. It was a rousing 
speech and Lim had the crowd completely under his control. He con- 
demned, among other things, the identity card system and the Emergency. 
‘Why should we carry identity cards?’ he said. “We are not dogs. Dogs 
carry licences or otherwise they will be shot as strays’. 

But Lim — in private — was soft-spoken and polite in his conversations 
with friends. Although he was the undisputed leader of the workers in 
Singapore, he was never arrogant or impolite, even to his political 
enemies. When the Singapore delegation went to London for the Merdeka 
talks to discuss self-government, Lim accompanied the mission. 
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The Malays were not happy at the prospect of independence in Singa- 
pore. The late Dato’ Hamid Jumat, who was a Minister in the Government 
and UMNO representative, was worried. He came to see me and asked 
for Utusan Melayu support, and to give talks or ceramahs to UMNO 
members that self-government for Singapore would not prejudice the 
future of the Malays. We suggested to him to propose to the British 
Government that whatever party came to power in Singapore should be 
duty bound to promote the political, economic and cultural interests of 
the Malays. Hamid had doubts that the Chinese would accept the proposal, 
especially Lim Chin Siong’s group. But Lim later assured Hamid that the 
Chinese workers and students would give their full support to the 
proposal. I had convinced Hamid that Lim’s support was genuine and not 
a political expedient. Lim had always shown deep concern for Malay 
problems in Singapore and the Federation. 

Certain elements among his followers were toying with the idea of 
spreading their influence into the Federation. The Shops and Factories 
Workers Union was then in almost complete control of the labour move- 
ment in Singapore and they thought that it was time for them to lay down 
the basis of a similar movement in Kuala Lumpur. Lim asked me for my 
views and I told him to drop the idea, which he agreed. 

Lim’s stand was that Tunku Abdul Rahman and UMNO were genuinely 
fighting for independence and were playing a progressive role against 
colonialism. He thought that it was the duty of the workers to help the 
Merdeka struggle. Lim was also sympathetic to the struggle for recognition 
of the Malay Language as the national language. 

Lim was one of the few labour leaders who showed genuine interest 
in the struggle to promote modern Malay literature and to preserve Malay 
traditions and culture. He made very close friends with Malay writers in 
Singapore, especially leaders of ASAS 50 and Malay cultural movements 
in Singapore. When the Kongres Bahasa dan Persuratan Melayu was held 
in Singapore, the Shops and Factories Workers’ Union was represented 
by Abdullah Majid. Dollah presented a paper on the importance of the 
Malay Language as a unifying force among workers. 

The Kongres Bahasa — the third to be held in Singapore — created 
history. The resolutions were endorsed by the Malayan Government — Tun 
Razak, then the Minister of Education, accepted them on behalf of the 
Malayan Government. The Kongres reaffirmed the status of Bahasa 
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Melayu as the National Language. The Jawi script was discarded in favour 
of Romanised Malay and the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka was set up to 
promote the language. 

The Kongres was closely followed not only by the people in Singapore 
and Malaya but by Indonesians as well. Chinese students began to learn 
Bahasa and read Malay literature. Malay and Chinese cultural activists 
jointly launched a campaign against the influence of “Yellow Culture’ or 
‘Kebudayaan Kuning’. Malay writers and cultural groups promoted 
National dances and songs. It was during this period that the late Zubir 
Said composed ‘Majulah Singapore’ which became the National Anthem 
of Singapore. 





LCS: IN MEMORIAM 


Tan Jing Quee 


The night drizzled 

when the news broke 

in the early hours 

sun rise we speeded southwards 

from Bangi the green hills floated past 
the morning sun burnt the highway 


At Blandford Drive 

garlands crowded the road 

mourners flowed ceaseless 

in memory of a gentle hero 

a people’s farewell: 

no pomp, no parade 

the rhythmic solemn applause of tearful hearts 
the sad, solemn soft refrain 

auld lang syne 

slowly followed the floral cortege 

at Mount Vernon 

anguished memories of bitter years endured 


You had come from Pontian 

to the Lion’s gate 

with dreams in your eyes 

Merdeka! 

Your rousing oratory lifted the flame 
in sharp, rising crescendo 

Merdeka! 
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the cry resounded, reverberated 
from Bukit Timah to Kallang 

we marched, and sang for freedom: 
pure of heart, stout in conviction 
from Jalan Besar to Middle Road 
we watched the liberated dove 
spanned the open skies 

garlands and fireworks exploded 
celebrating peace, unity, liberty 


On the second day of February 

thunder raged thru frightened streets 

lightning blighted all lamps 

once again freedom was enchained 

hopes manacled, dreams outlawed 

how much torment can the flesh receive 

how much agony can the heart endure 

Buddha, are merits truly earned by sufferings 
Christ, can torture truly transform man into god 
was it man or god who dictated pain and sorrows 


By political decree 

the hurried, intoxicated exit 

from Moon Crescent to wintry London 
dark overcoat hang dishevelled 

head bowed, unshaven 

you journeyed into exile 

under unarmed guard: 

psychiatrist and interrogator:\ 

does torment ever end 

after the departure the media howled 
dogs snarled with pious fury 
calumnies festered in the dank cesspool 


In the simple bedside in Earl’s Court 
you lay sedated and drained for weeks 
slowly from some deep reservoir 
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you drew fresh springs 

to exorcise the dark demons 

heal the wounds, ease the pain 

slowly your strength revived 

incognito 

in Queensway 

you toiled, laboured in the cold winds 
white apron, green apples, white cabbages 
counting your pennies to warm the stove 
nurse a new generation 

until the nudging, restless tug 

of people and country 

beckoned your homecoming 

among family, books and friends 

the shy smile reappeared 

the laughter rang loud and true 

once more you agonised over old dreams 
knowing you are truly home 


the end was sudden: 

on the fifth day of February 

thirty three years after the cataclysm 
the mortal chain snapped 

the cries of the white night 

shall no longer torment 

dreams cannot be caged 

memories can never be shackled 


Farewell my friend 

valiant son of Malayan soil 

these mountains, rivers, these peoples 
flow and merge into this mighty rain. 
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Comet In Our Sky 


Lim Chin Siong was undoubtedly the most prominent left wing 
leader in Singapore for a decade until he was so cruelly eliminated 
from the political scene by the infamous Operation Coldstore of 2 
February 1963. 

‘The first part of this unique book attempts to give a balanced and 
objective account of Lim Chin Siong’s significance in Singapore's 
political developments in the preceding decade. The second part of 
this book includes tributes to Lim, mainly by several of his close 
political friends and colleagues in Singapore and Malaysia. 

This book will undoubtedly contribute to redefining the debate 
on the post-war history of both territories, and the legacy of 
continuing repression on politics in both Singapore and Malaysia. 


Lee Kuan Yew, introducing Lim Chin Siong 

to David Marshall in 1955: 

‘Lim Chin Siong is, without doubt, the best Chinese speaking orator 
in Singapore. He will be our next Prime Minister.’ 


C.V. Devan Nair, on the occasion of the death 
of Lim Chin Siong: 


‘The irresistible tidal wave of anti-colonialism which convulsed 


Singapore in the 1950s found in [Lim Chin Siong] its leading and 


most eloquent voice, and I do not regret having been one of his 
closest comrades. It was on the crest of that wave that the People’s 
Action Party found itself installed as the first elected government of 
a self-governing if not wholly independent, Singapore. Incipient and 
subsequent disagreements do not abrogate the facts of history.’ 
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